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NUCLEAR AND STRATEGIC POLICY OPTIONS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Strategic Forces, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:37 a.m. in room 
SR-222, Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Bill Nelson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Bill Nelson, Reed, E. Ben- 
jamin Nelson, Sessions, and Thune. 

Committee staff member present: John H. Quirk V, security 
clerk. 

Majority staff member present: Madelyn R. Creedon, counsel. 

Minority staff members present: Michael V. Kostiw, Republican 
staff director; Lynn F. Rusten, professional staff member; Jill L. 
Simodejka, research assistant; Robert M. Soofer, professional staff 
member; and Kristine L. Svinicki, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Kevin A. Cronin and Jessica L. King- 
ston. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Elizabeth King, assist- 
ant to Senator Reed; Christopher Caple and Caroline Tess, assist- 
ants to Senator Bill Nelson; Eric Pierce, assistant to Senator Ben 
Nelson; and Stuart C. Mallory, assistant to Senator Thune. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BILL NELSON, CHAIRMAN 

Senator Bill Nelson. Good morning, and thank you all for com- 
ing. You all are specialists in the area that we want to examine. 

Dr. Drell, I want to particularly thank you for coming all the way 
from California to be with us. 

Dr. Drell, Dean Gallucci, and Dr. Payne, you all have prepared 
statements. We’re going to put them in the record, and I’m going 
to ask if you all would just talk to us. That’ll save a lot of time 
and we can have a conversation. 

We are here today for a much-needed discussion on nuclear and 
strategic policy. We are on the verge of several key decisions with 
respect to nuclear weapons and the nuclear weapons complex, and 
it’s going to have a huge impact on the direction that our country 
is going to take. 

The Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), which was the 
last nuclear weapons treaty between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, is going to expire in 2009 unless both sides agree to extend 
all or part of it. It’s been 15 years since the end of the Cold War, 
and the executive branch is now proposing to begin a new nuclear 
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warhead program and to consolidate and modernize the nuclear 
weapons complex. So, it’s time for us to have new ideas and to ask, 
do we need to modernize? If so, how and by how many? 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bill Nelson follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Bill Nelson 

Good Morning. I would like to welcome our witnesses this morning. I would also 
like to thank you all for being here this morning. None of you are government wit- 
nesses and as a result you are all volunteers taking time out of your real jobs to 
share your thoughts with us. Dr. Drell, I particularly want to thank you for coming 
from California to be here this morning. 

Dr. Drell, Dean Gallucci, and Dr. Payne, I know that you all have prepared state- 
ments and Dr. Drell, you have an article that you would like included in the record, 
and without objection we will include those documents. Dr. Payne, in your prepared 
statement you mentioned that you also had an article that you would like included 
in the record. If you have a copy of that article, we would be happy to include that 
as well. 

We are here today to have a long delayed, but much needed discussion on nuclear 
and strategic policy. The United States is on the verge of several key decisions with 
respect to nuclear weapons and the nuclear weapons complex, which will have an 
impact for many years to come. 

Today we stand at something of a crossroad. The Strategic Arms Reduction Trea- 
ty, the last nuclear weapons treaty between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
now Russia, will expire in 2009, unless both sides agree to extend all or part of that 
treaty. It has been more than 15 years since the end of the Cold War, and the exec- 
utive branch for the first time since then is proposing to begin a new nuclear war- 
head program, and to consolidate and modernize the nuclear weapons complex. 

It is time to start afresh and ask what are nuclear weapons for and how many 
is enough? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Senator Sessions, any opening comments? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JEFF SESSIONS 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do think you’re correct. I do believe that we’re in a different 
strategic situation than we were during the Cold War, and we’re 
making some decisions — some of those are being executed today — 
about our capacity and strategic weaponry. So, we need to continue 
to work on that. 

We used to think of strategic weapons as silo-based missiles, sub- 
marines, and B-52 bombers, and the nuclear weapons they con- 
tained. Today, those strategic forces must not only be thought of 
as nuclear in capability, I believe, but as a broad array of capabili- 
ties intended to deal with today’s new threats, which tend to be un- 
predictable, politically undeterrable, sometimes, and extremely vio- 
lent. 

The 2001 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) established a concep- 
tual framework for today’s strategic posture. That new posture is 
predicated on the belief that deterrence concepts and force struc- 
ture of the Cold War must now be tailored to fit the reality of to- 
day’s strategic environment. 

While the NPR recognized that our new relationship with the 
former Soviet Union made possible a significant reduction in the 
size of our nuclear arsenal, it also pointed out the need to bolster 
our strategic capabilities by adding conventional strike forces, mis- 
sile defenses, and responsive nuclear infrastructure. 

So, I would just conclude and note that, by the time we achieve 
compliance with our Moscow Treaty obligations in 2012, we will 
have the smallest nuclear stockpile we’ve had since the Eisenhower 
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administration. I’ll be interested to learn from our witnesses 
whether or not they believe our current strategic posture of reduc- 
ing weapons has caused aggressive states to reduce or delay imple- 
menting their own nuclear program, and how the reality is per- 
ceived out there, how the world is actually acting, in a real way, 
to our actions. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this is a time for a good, thoughtful discus- 
sion. We have a good panel, and I look forward to it. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Sessions follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Jeff Sessions 

We meet today to receive testimony from Dr. Keith Payne. Dr. Sidney Drell, and 
Ambassador Robert Gallucci on the future of United States Strategic Policy. During 
the Cold War, the term “strategic forces” almost always meant silo-based interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, submarine-launched ballistic missiles, and long-range B-52 
bombers — all armed with nuclear weapons. The purpose of these forces was to help 
contain the Soviet Union and Warsaw Pact and, ultimately, to deter Soviet nuclear 
weapons use against the United States and its allies. 

Today, however, strategic forces must no longer be thought of only as nuclear de- 
terrents, but as a broad array of capabilities intended to deal with today’s new 
threats — which tend to be unpredictable, potentially undeterable, and extremely vio- 
lent. If the Soviet Union and Warsaw Pact threat helped define both the mission 
and the force structure of our Cold War strategic capabilities, what are the central 
new threats to the United States and its allies that should help guide today’s stra- 
tegic forces? It’s a reasonable question to ask, because without a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the strategic threats we face, we risk sustaining or build- 
ing strategic capabilities that will not serve us well, if at all. 

NEW strategic THREATS 

Arguably, the preeminent threat today is terrorism — fostered by violent Islamic 
radicalism — followed closely by the ongoing development of dangerous weapons and 
delivery systems by states that either support this ideological movement or believe 
they can benefit from the disruption to regional or global stability caused by these 
extremists. These new, unprecedented threats to the United States are further com- 
plicated by the concern that we are just not certain whether traditional deterrence 
strategies will work against these potential enemies. Will the threat of punishment 
make a terrorist think twice? Can we stop a rogue state from blackmailing us if 
they are, ultimately, able to strike us — or our allies — with nuclear weapons? The 
point is, we need to plan as if deterrence will not work, and therefore acquire stra- 
tegic capabilities able to eliminate these threats before they can be used against 
us — or defend against those threats should deterrence fail. 

This was the logic of the Bush administration’s 2001 Nuclear Posture Review 
(NPR) which, while recognizing that nuclear forces remain a bedrock of our deter- 
rence capabilities, emphasized the importance of improving our ability to counter 
post-Cold War threats by, among other things, adding conventional strike capabili- 
ties and missile defense to our arsenal of “strategic capabilities.” The NPR also 
mandated significant reductions in the level of U.S. nuclear warheads down to 
1,700-2,200. By the time we achieve compliance with our Moscow Treaty obligations 
in 2012, we will have the smallest nuclear stockpile we have had since the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

PROMPT CONVENTIONAL LONG-RANGE STRIKE 

The ability to hold at risk high value targets in the war against terrorism, weap- 
ons of mass destruction caches, and mobile ballistic missile launchers is a capability 
any commander in chief should want to have in this day and age. We might be able 
to interdict these types of threats with covert operatives, strike aircraft, or cruise 
missiles, but this assumes we have the necessary forces in place and that they can 
reach the target in time. What if this were not the case, or the target was heavily 
defended? Wouldn’t we want the capability to strike this target from afar using a 
non-nuclear weapon that would reach the target in hours, rather than days? Long- 
range prompt conventional strike capabilities also could be used early in a crisis or 
conflict to deter aggression, or stop aggressors in their tracks until other forces can 
be brought to bear. Non-nuclear strategic forces could be particularly useful for dem- 
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onstrating U.S. and allied resolve during a crisis, and thereby act as a deterrent 
to further escalation. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE 

Recent ballistic missile testing by North Korea and Iran, coupled with the use of 
over 4,000 short-range rockets by Hezbollah against Israel, suggests that unfriendly 
regimes continue to view ballistic missiles, and their shorter-range variants, as a 
means to off-set the conventional superiority of adversaries — making them potential 
weapons of influence, blackmail, and terror. 

The U.S. ballistic missile defense program is designed to thwart this potential ter- 
ror weapon, and thereby strengthen U.S. diplomatic and deterrence options for deal- 
ing with these new threats to our security. Over the past 12 months, the United 
States has demonstrated through realistic testing the ability to shoot down 
short-, medium-, and long-range ballistic missiles using interceptors based on land 
and at sea, to include a September 8, 2006, intercept of a long-range ballistic missile 
warhead by the ground-based midcourse defense system. These new missile defense 
capabilities now contribute to the mix of policy options available to the President 
in his conduct of foreign policy. 

This is why U.S. plans to deploy a ground-based midcourse defense (GMD) site 
in Europe are so important. By providing protection for NATO nations on both sides 
of the Atlantic against long-range ballistic missiles, plans for a GMD site in Europe 
support NATO’s ongoing diplomatic efforts to end Iran’s nuclear weapons program. 
Should Iran nevertheless develop the capability to place nuclear weapons on its bal- 
listic missiles, NATO will be glad it has in place another means for deterring this 
potential threat — and to defend against it should deterrence fail. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

While we address these emerging threats and develop capabilities in response, we 
continue to maintain our current nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, it has become ap- 
parent that this work is carried out in a nuclear weapons complex that is neither 
responsive in its capabilities, nor sized appropriately. As we develop, and fund at 
significant expense, the scientific tools to understand and certify the safety and reli- 
ability of our legacy weapons in the absence of nuclear testing, the Nuclear Weapons 
Council is examining whether limits may exist in our ability to extend perpetually 
the life of current warheads. 

Earlier this month, the Council approved a design for a joint program between 
the Department of Energy and the U.S. Navy to provide a replacement warhead for 
a portion of the Nation’s sea-based nuclear weapons. Although this announcement 
does not represent a decision to deploy a replacement warhead, it does mean that 
the military and scientific experts charged with the stewardship of our nuclear 
weapons are now evaluating whether our current path is sustainable over the long- 
term. 

The Department of Energy is also evaluating options for the future of the nuclear 
weapons infrastructure through its Complex 2030 Environmental Impact Statement. 
The objective of Complex 2030 is a nuclear weapons complex that is sized appro- 
priately for the smaller stockpile of the future and that has the capabilities to sup- 
port that stockpile. The evaluation is still in its early stages, but I am concerned 
that the options being evaluated will modernize the complex we have now. I am not 
yet convinced that the Department of Energy is genuinely considering the realign- 
ment, consolidation, or closure of facilities that are excess to mission need. I will 
be pursuing this issue in other hearings the subcommittee will hold this spring. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, I might note that during the Cold War, we built strategic nuclear 
forces that we hoped would never be used — because if they were to be used, we 
risked unimaginable destruction. Today, however, while we must maintain nuclear 
strategic forces that contribute to deterrence on a daily basis through the fact of 
their existence, we must also build non-nuclear strategic forces that we surely in- 
tend to use, because if we don’t use them, it might mean that an adversary could 
inflict upon us blows of unimaginable consequences — perhaps far worse than the 
events of September 11. 

I look forward to hearing the views of our witnesses on these and other important 
strategic forces issues. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. Okay. I would say to my colleagues, I’m 
going to defer my questions until the end, so that you all can have 
a chance to have your questions. 

Dr. Drell, why don’t you start first, and then Dr. Payne and 
Dean Gallucci. 

Dr. Drell? 

STATEMENT OF SIDNEY D. DRELL, SENIOR FELLOW, HOOVER 

INSTITUTION, PROFESSOR EMERITUS, STANFORD LINEAR 

ACCELERATOR CENTER, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Drell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senators, for the op- 
portunity to be here. 

We are here, in my mind, at a dangerous time. I view us on the 
precipice of entering a new and more dangerous nuclear era, with 
the spread of technology, which means that, in particular, the en- 
richment of uranium, which makes it possible for more societies to 
enter the nuclear club and that raises a danger of nuclear weapons 
getting in the hands of terrorist groups, others unrestrained by the 
norms of civilized behavior, as we know it; and, therefore, these 
weapons become more likely to be used. 

I think that, in these circumstances, reliance on nuclear weapons 
for deterrence — which was so essential during the Cold War — is be- 
coming increasingly hazardous and decreasingly effective as the 
prospect of proliferation of nuclear weapons grows increasingly om- 
inous. 

In terms of the size of the stockpile, we still have, as a result of 
the START, although the Cold War has ended, something like 
5,000 nuclear warheads in each of our arsenals, the United States 
and Russia, with approximately — close to, anyway — 2,000 on bal- 
listic missiles, many on prompt-launch procedures, which present 
risks of accidental or unauthorized launch. Why we’re retaining 
such a force of that type is not clear to me. 

I see this situation as presenting us with two major challenges. 
The first one is the immediate one, to develop a strategy to try and 
head off the loss of the nonproliferation regime, and to save the 
Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). The longer-term one is perhaps fan- 
ciful, but, I believe, important, and that is to try to rekindle the 
vision, the bold vision, of Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Corbachev 
when they came to their remarkable summit at Reykjavik in 1986 
to seek to rid the world of nuclear weapons and to escape from the 
nuclear deterrence trap. As far as the immediate problem, and pre- 
serving the NPT in force since 1970, this requires supplementing 
that treaty with intrusive inspection measures so that we can 
make sure of compliance with its provisions. 

Important agreements have been reached in this regard, and 
we’re trying to bring into practice things like the additional proto- 
cols and the Proliferation Security Initiative to monitor these kinds 
of actions. I think it’s also true to say that the nuclear weapons 
states, as we seek these more intrusive measures, have to be care- 
ful to offer incentives and to show restraints in our own programs 
to the non-nuclear countries with whom we need to cooperate in 
order to have an effective inspection regime and enforcement of the 
NPT. 
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Now, to my view, the two recent proposals by the United States 
to build new nuclear weapons were not wise. They were reviewed, 
globally, as counter to the efforts to strengthen the nonproliferation 
regime. I’m talking about the proposed high-yield bunker-buster for 
destroying deeply buried, hardened, underground targets. The sec- 
ond was the so-called very low-yield new-concept weapon to destroy 
deadly biological and chemical agents in shallow underground 
bunkers without dispersing their deadly effect. Fortunately, from 
my point of view, both proposals were rejected by Congress after 
careful independent analyses showed that their potential military 
value was quite limited, and marginal, in fact, and less compelling 
than the likely harmful effect that those new programs would have 
on the nonproliferation regime and our overall security thereby. 

You are now debating, as you mentioned in your opening remark, 
the Reliable Replacement Warhead (RRW) Program designed to 
transform our aging nuclear complex, and also some of the weapons 
themselves in the current stockpile. There is, in my mind, a need 
to modernize parts of the complex that date back to World War II, 
for reasons of safety, efficiency, and flexibility. As long as the 
United States has nuclear weapons, which is likely to be for some 
time, we do need to be able to maintain them in our shrinking 
stockpile, to be safe and reliable. However, a clear decision on our 
long-term nuclear policy, which you alluded to our needing, is need- 
ed in order to decide the appropriate size and scope of that new 
complex. I think this does call for a fresh look at the role of nuclear 
weapons in our defense planning, and similarly for the Russians. 
We are the two countries with more than 90 percent of the nuclear 
weapons in the world. We are formally, now, declared to be allies 
against terrorism, the new threat we both face, and not adver- 
saries, as we were in the Cold War. 

On this point of a new look, former Ambassador James Goodby 
and I analyzed this question of, “what are nuclear weapons for?” 
in a report of that same title, which I have submitted for the record 
of these hearings. We considered present and prospective threats, 
and concluded that the strategic arsenal required by the United 
States can be reduced considerably to smaller numbers, carefully 
assuming that the Russians come down in a similar way that we 
do. In fact, as a first step, we recommended reducing our force 
structure to 500 operationally-deployed nuclear warheads, plus 500 
in a responsive force. I can go into the details of that in the con- 
versation. But this is a cooperative venture on both sides. 

Turning to the other part of the RRW, and that is the trans- 
formation of the weapons, the stated goal of RRW is to increase 
confidence in their long-term reliability, safety, and use control — 
that’s very important — and to do that without requiring under- 
ground explosive tests. That’s the legislation. This presents, to my 
mind, a daunting technical challenge, to determine whether design 
changes or modifications to meet those ambitious goals can be cer- 
tified and deployed without underground explosive testing. I be- 
lieve that, at present, we do not know the answer to that question, 
but I do believe it is a worthwhile question to try to answer. 

I think a sensible approach to it would have three elements: 

The first one is to proceed carefully with research on proposed 
changes, subject to independent outside scrutiny, to determine 
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whether it is possible to build a strong consensus and confidence 
that the proposed changes are mutually compatible and have the 
appropriate pedigree from our past test program. It is not a ques- 
tion of changing an individual component that’ll work. It is a ques- 
tion of putting together a complicated system, and having system 
reliability. 

The second point, I would say, is to recognize there is no time- 
pressing urgency in implementing the changes. The legacy stock- 
pile is strong and reliable, in my judgment. The pace of the work 
on RRW should not consume human and budgetary resources to 
the extent of savaging the important ongoing, highly successful 
stockpile stewardship and life- extension program. 

The third point is to recognize the importance of being clear 
about the limited goal of what we intend to do with the RRW Pro- 
gram, so as to avoid potentially harmful impact on our non- 
proliferation goals. 

We have to recognize that many non-nuclear weapon states, 
whose cooperation we require, remain concerned about the serious- 
ness of the commitment of nuclear powers to limit their nuclear ef- 
forts, and they are restive under the discriminatory features of the 
treaty. 

Let me just very briefly close with a remark about — with the sec- 
ond challenge, or opportunity, that I mentioned, and that is to re- 
kindle the bold vision that President Reagan and General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev brought to Reykjavik in 1986 to rid the world of 
nuclear weapons and escape the deterrence trap. They came close, 
with that summit, but they failed. However, they did succeed in 
turning the arms race on its head at Reykjavik. They initiated 
steps leading to significant reductions in deployed long- and inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces, including the removal of an entire 
category, the intermediate nuclear forces, from Europe. To mark 
that event, former Secretary of State George Shultz, who was with 
President Reagan at Reykjavik, and I organized a conference at 
Stanford’s Hoover Institution on the 20th anniversary, last Octo- 
ber, and we reviewed the impact of Reykjavik and its relevance for 
today’s world. We came out with a list of 10 steps, which we 
thought were practical, to define a path for accomplishing progress 
toward that goal, steps which, in and of themselves, will help re- 
duce the nuclear danger. Those steps appear in the Wall Street 
Journal piece published January 4, with four headline signatories: 
Secretary Shultz, former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
former Defense Secretary William Perry, and former chairman of 
this committee, Sam Nunn. I’ve introduced that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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A World Free of Nuclear Weapons 

1/4/2007 

By George P. Shultz, William . 1 . Perry, Henry A. Kissinger and Sam Nunn. 

The Wall Street Journal 
Jammr>’4, 2007;Page A!5 

Nuclear we,apons today present tremendous dangers, but also an historic opportunity. 

U.S, leadership will be required to take the world to the next stage - to a solid consensus 
for reversing reliance on nuclear weapons globally as a vital contribution to preventing 
their proliferation into potentially dangerous hands, and ultimately ending them as a 
threat to the world. 

Nuclear weapons were essential to maintaining international security during the Cold 
War because they were a means of deterrence. The end of the Cold War made, the 
doctrine of mutual Soviet- American deterrence obsolete. Deterrence continues to be a 
relevant consideration for many states with regard to threats from other states. But 
reliance on nuclear weapons for this purpose is becoming increasingly hazardous and 
decreasingly effective. 

North Korea's recent nuclear lest and Iran's refusal to stop its program to enrich uranium - 
- potentially to weapons grade -- highlight the fact that the world is now on the precipice 
of a new and dangefoiis nuclear era. Most alarmingly, the likelihood that non-,State 
terrorists will get their hands on nuclear weaponry is increasing. In today's war waged on 
world order by tefroristSi nuclear weapons are the ultimate means of mass devastation. 
And non-state terrorist groups with nuclear weapons are conceptually out.side the bounds 
of a deterrent strategy and present difficuU new security challenges. 

Apart from the terrorist threat, unless urgent new actions are taken, the U.S. soon will be 
compelled to enter a new nuclear era that will be more precarious, psychologically 
disorienting, and economically even more costly than was Cold War deten-ence. It is far 
ffoni certain that we can successfully replicate the old Soviet-American "mutually 
assured destruction" with an increasing number of potential nuclear enemies world-wide 
without dramatically increasing the risk that nuclear weapons will he used. New nuclear 
states do not have the benefit of years of step-hy-step safeguards put in effect during the 
Cold War to prevent nuclear accidents, misjudgiilents or unauthorized launches. 1 he 
United States and the Soviet Union learned from mistakes that were less than latal. Both 
countries were diligent to ensure that no nuclear weapon was used during the Cold War 
by design or by accident. Will new nuclear nations and the world be as fortunate in the 
next 50 years as we were during the Cold War? 

Leaders addressed this issue in earlier times. In his "Atoms for Peace" address to Ihe 
United N.Uions ir I0.s3. Dwight D, Eisenhower pledged America's "determination to help 
sohe the fearlul atomic dilemma— to devote its entire heart and mind to find the was b) 
sslneh the inirueuloiis inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated t(i his death, hut 
cotiseciated to his lile." .lohii F. Kennedy, seeking to break the logjam on iiuelear 
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disarmament, said, "The world was not meant to be a prison in which man awaits his 
execution." 

Ram Gandhi, addressing the U.N. General Assembly on June 9, 1988, appealed, 

''Nucleai war will not mean the death of a hundred million people. Or even a thousand 
million. It vs ill mean tlie extinction of four thousand million: the end of life as we know' it 
on our planet earth. W'e come to the United Nations to seek your support. We. seek your 
support to pul a stop to this madness." 

Ronald Reagan called for the abolishment of "all nuclear weapons," which he considered 
to be "totally inatiotial, totally inhumane, good for nothing but killing, possibly 
destructive of life on earth and civilization." Mikhail Gorbachev shared this vision, which 
had also been expressed by previous American presidents. 

Although Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev failed at Reykjavik to achieve the goal of an 
agreement to get rid of all nuclear weapons, they did succeed in turning the arm.s race on 
its head. They initiated steps leading to significant reductions in deployed long- and 
intermediate-range nuclear forces, including the elimination of an entire class of 
threatening missiles. 

What will it take: to rekindle the vision shared by Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev? Can a 
World-Wide consensus be forged that defines a series of practical steps leading to major 
reductions in the nuclear danger? There is an urgent need to addres.s the challenge posed 
by these two questions. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) envisioned the end of all nuclear Weapons. It 
lirovides (a) that states that did not possess nuclear weapons as of 1967 agree not to 
obtain them, and (b) that .states that do possess them agree to divest themselves of these 
weapons over time. Every president of both parties since Richard Nixon has reaffirmed 
these treaty obligations, but non-nuclear weapon states have grown increasingly skeptical 
of the sincerity of the nuclear powers. 

Strong non-proliferation efforts are under way. The Cooperative Threat Reduction 
program, tltc Global Threat Reduction Initiative, the Proliferation Security initiative and 
she .Additional Protocols are innovative approaches that provide powerful new looks for 
detecting activities that violate the NPT and endanger world security. They desen e ttiU 
implcmcntatum. The negotiations on proliferation of nuclear weapons by North Korea 
and hail. mvoKing all (he permanent members of the Security Council plus Germany and 
Japan, are crucially important. They must be energetically pursued. 

But by themsehes, none of these steps are adequate to the danger. Reagan and General 
Scciciiiiy Gorbachcc a, spired to accomplish more at their meeting in Re\k)avik 20 years 
aso - the dimination of nuclear weapons altogether. Their vision shocked experts in thv 
doctrine of nuclear deteiTcnce, but galvanized the hopes of people around the world. The 
leaders of the twm countries with the largest arsenals of nuclear weapons discussed the 
abolition ol then most powerful weapons. 



What should be done? Can the promixSe of the NPT and the possibilities envisioned at 
Reykjavik be brought to fruition? We believe that a major effort should be launched by 
the United States to produce a positive answer through concrete stages. 

First and foremost is intensive work with leaders of the countries in possession of nuclear 
weapons to turn the goal of a world without nuclear weapons into a joint enterprise. Such 
a Joint enterprise, by involving changes in the disposition of the states possessing nuclear 
weapons, would lend additional weight to efforts already under way to avoid the 
emergence of a nuclear-armed North Korea and Iran. 

The program on which agreements should be sought would constitute a series of agreed 
and urgent steps that would lay the groundwork for a world free of the nuclear threat. 
Steps would include: 

• Changing the Cold War posture of deployed nuclear weapons to increase warning 
time and thereby reduce the danger of an accidental or unauthorized use of a 
nuclear weapon. 

• Continuing to reduce substantially the size, of nuclear forces in all states that 
pos,sess them. 

9 Eliminating short-range nuclear weapons de.signed to be forward-deployed. 

• Imtiadng a bipartisan process with the Senate, including understandings to 
increase conlidence and provide for periodic review, to achieve latitication of the 
Comprehensne Test Ban Treaty, taking ativamage ol recent technical advances, 
and working (o seciiie ratilication bv othci key states 

• Prov idmg the highesi possible standards of secunu hn all stocks ol weapons, 
weapons usable plutonium, and highlv enriched luanium evcivwhere in the 
world. 

• (jetting control of the uranium emichmcnt process, combined with the puaiantce 
llial uranium I'or nuclear powei leack'rs could be obtained at a reasonable price, 
first Iroiii the Nuclear Suppliers Gu.up and then Irom the Intern, mona! Atomic 
I-.ncigv Agency tl.VEAl or other controlled mtcrnational leservc.s It will also be 
necessaiy to deal vvid' proMeiation issues piesentcd by spent fuel trom reactors 
producing electricity. 

• Halting the production of lissik mattiial for weapons giobally : phasing out the 
use o! highly enriched uranium in civ il csnnmerce and removing weapons usable 
uianiLim trom rescan li laciiitics around the w orid and tendering the inateriais 
sate. 
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« Redoubling our efforts to resolve regional confrontations and conflicts that give 
rise to new nuclear powers. 

Achieving the goal of a world free of nuclear weapons will also require effective 
measures to impede or counter any nuclear-related conduct that is potentially threatening 
to the security of any state or people.?. 

Reassertion of the vision of a world free of nuclear weapons and practical measures 
toward achieving that goal would be, and would be perceived as, a bold initiative 
consistent w'itli America's moral heritage. The effort could have a profoundly po.sitive 
impact on the security of future generations. Without the bold vision, the actions will not 
be perceived as fair or urgent. Without the actions, the visiott will not be perceived as 
realistic or po.ssib!e. 

We endorse setting the goal o! j. world free ot nuclear weapons and woiking energelicaUv 
on Iht'' actions reiiuired l(> achieve that goal, beginning with Ihc inca.surcs outlined above, 

M' Slmlt:. it Ji\ttn);itisbt </ ffUtnt' at the Hoover fmtttutitm at Slantoid, teto sreretan of 
state Ihim /'AS’2 ro /OiW ,11) Prny sects sciietan nj ilcfi use Irom 1^)94 li< 1997. Mr, 
Kissinitft, elii'hinan ot fsissii’i;ei Assocale.s, was seereltin of shite from 197ft to 197'' 

M> Nmiit ts tormei i huirmati ot tin. Senalc \tmitl Sen tees Committee. 

Aii'nlLteihi tii fainhetl hs Mr Shait; and Siducs O Hrell n ax held at Hoover to 
refimsider tin vision that Reiii;<in and Mi G(>ihai lies hroiiitht to Reykjavik, In tidditum 
ti< Messrs Sbiilt: and Drell the f(>ll(iwiiig panieipants also endorse the vien in this 
statement- .Maitin Andersiin. Steve \ndmi.sen, Michtiel .-Xrmavo.st. lVilium> Cmwe, .lames 
Goodin- Thomas Graham fh . Thomas Henriksen, Dm id Iloiloss-ay, Max kampelman. 

Jack Miitloi L John Mi Ltinghhii. Dim Oherdorter. RiKtinne Ridgn m , Henrx Roiven, 

Roald .Sagdeev and Abrabum Sofuct. 

Dr. Drell. Let me end my short time by saying, I think that in- 
tensive work with leaders of other countries with nuclear weapons 
to make this a joint venture would be an important step forward. 
The steps themselves, you can read about or we can discuss. Let 
me end just by saying that the advantage of having that vision, re- 
asserting a vision of a world free of nuclear weapons; and taking 
practical measures toward achieving the goal, could have, I believe, 
a profound positive impact on the security of future generations. 
Without that bold vision, the actions that we recommend, and the 
steps that one takes to reduce nuclear danger, will not be perceived 
as fair or urgent; they will still be viewed as retaining the discrimi- 
natory nature of the nuclear world as it is now. Also, without the 
vision, the actions will not actually be very practically achieved in 
any timeframe. 

So, thank you for allowing me to express my views. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Drell follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Sidney D. Drell 

The existing international regime, grounded in the nuclear Nonproliferation Trea- 
ty (NPT) for preventing new nuclear weapon states, reducing existing nuclear arse- 
nals, and controlling the spread of nuclear technology and material, is seriously en- 
dangered. 

The spread of technology, particularly uranium enrichment and plutonium reproc- 
essing technology for civilian energy, creates the danger of more states with nuclear 
arms and fissile material. In turn, it provides more opportunities for theft or sale 
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to terrorist groups or other societal units unrestrained by accepted norms of civilized 
behavior, thereby increasing the risk that nuclear weapons will be used. 

Beyond North Korea and Iran more than 40 nations already have taken substan- 
tial steps forward in nuclear technology. Even more have indicated interest in devel- 
oping such technology for civilian power. Once you can enrich uranium for a civilian 
power reactor — you are well on the way. Without a change of course, the United 
States and the world soon will be compelled to enter a new nuclear era that will 
be more precarious and economically costly than was Cold War deterrence. 

During the Cold War, nuclear weapons were essential to maintaining inter- 
national security because they were a means of deterrence. Sixteen years ago the 
Cold War ended with the demise of the Soviet Union, and with it, the doctrine of 
mutual Soviet-American deterrence became obsolete. Deterrence continues to be a 
relevant consideration for many states with regard to threats from other states. But 
reliance on nuclear weapons for this purpose is becoming increasingly hazardous 
and decreasingly effective as the prospect of nuclear proliferation grows increasingly 
ominous. 

Nevertheless U.S. and Russian nuclear stockpiles remain bloated. In 2012, more 
than 20 years after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the United States and Russia, 
each, will still have approximately 5,000 nuclear bombs and warheads in their arse- 
nals, close to two thousand of which will be deployed on ballistic missiles, many on 
prompt launch procedures presenting unnecessary risks of an accidental or unau- 
thorized launch. Why are we still retaining such large nuclear arsenals as a legacy 
of the Cold War? What are these weapons for? 

This situation presents us with two major challenges — and opportunities. The first 
is to develop a strategy for dealing with the world as it is today, starting with steps 
to prevent the further spread of nuclear weapons. The second is to rekindle the bold 
vision that President Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev brought to their re- 
markable summit at Reykjavik in 1986: ridding the world of nuclear weapons and 
escaping from the nuclear deterrence trap. Although they failed in the end, they did 
succeed in turning the arms race on its head. They initiated steps leading to signifi- 
cant reductions in deployed long- and intermediate-range nuclear forces, including 
the elimination of an entire class of threatening missiles — the INF missiles in Eu- 
rope. 

Can we rekindle their vision? Can we escape from the nuclear deterrence trap be- 
fore it is too late? 

To face the first challenge, and deal with the world as is, we must save and 
strengthen the nonproliferation regime based on the NPT of 1970. In view of the 
continuing spread of nuclear weapons technology, the NPT will need to be supple- 
mented with intrusive new inspection rights for monitoring compliance with its pro- 
visions and detecting covert efforts by a would-be proliferator to evade them. Impor- 
tant agreements have already been reached to bring such provisions into practice. 

It is not necessary to look abroad for challenges to the present nonproliferation 
regime. Nonnuclear weapon states repeatedly emphasize their concerns about the 
ongoing weapons programs of the nuclear powers. We are urged to honor the NPT 
by formalizing the current moratorium on underground bomb testing into a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT); reducing our reliance on nuclear weapons; and 
substantially decreasing their numbers more rapidly. Recent efforts by Washington 
to build two new nuclear warheads for new military missions were viewed widely 
as counter to global efforts to strengthen the nonproliferation regime. One new war- 
head was a high-yield bunker buster for destroying deeply buried, hardened under- 
ground targets, and the second was a very low yield “new concept” weapon to de- 
stroy deadly biological and chemical agents stored in shallow underground bunkers 
without dispersing them. Fortunately both proposals were rejected after several 
years of debate in Congress. Rejection was based on a judgment that benefitted from 
careful independent technical analyses that concluded their potential military value 
was marginal and less compelling than their likely harmful impact on the non- 
proliferation regime and U.S. overall national security. It was also a ringing rejec- 
tion of the dangerous idea of lowering the threshold for using nuclear weapons in 
limited military strikes. 

Currently Congress is debating whether or how to proceed with a Reliable Re- 
placement Warhead Program designed to transform both our aging nuclear infra- 
structure and the weapons in our current stockpile. There is a need to modernize 
parts of the complex that date back to World War II for reasons of safety, efficiency, 
and flexibility. As long as the United States has nuclear weapons, we need to he 
able to maintain the warheads in the shrinking stockpile to be safe and reliable. 
But a clear decision on our long-term nuclear policy goals is needed in order to de- 
cide on the appropriate size and scope of the new complex. This calls for a fresh 
look at the role of nuclear weapons in U.S. defense planning. The United States and 
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Russia have now officially adopted a policy of cooperation against the new threats, 
faced by both nations, of terrorists and unstable or irresponsible governments ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. This replaces the former adversarial relationship of nu- 
clear deterrence based on mutual based destruction. As stated in the Joint Declara- 
tion of Presidents Bush and Putin of November 13, 2001: “The United States and 
Russia have overcome the legacy of the Cold War. Neither country regards the other 
as an enemy or threat.” What then are the anticipated missions and targets for the 
thousands of nuclear warheads remaining in their arsenals? 

Ambassador James Goodby and I analyzed this question of “What Are Nuclear 
Weapons For” in today’s world in a recent report^ that I have submitted for the 
record. Based on our analysis of the present and prospective threats that define mis- 
sions for U.S. nuclear weapons we conclude that the strategic arsenal required by 
the United States can be reduced to considerably lower numbers. We recommend 
as a first step reduction to a U.S. force structure of 500 operationally-deployed nu- 
clear warheads, plus 500 in a responsive force. The United States and Russia should 
cooperate to achieve this in the coming decade, engaging the other nuclear powers 
for proportionate reductions. 

As to the transformation of the weapons with the stated goal to increase con- 
fidence in their long-term reliability, safety, and use control, we still face a daunting 
technical challenge to determine whether new designs to meet those ambitious goals 
can be certified and deployed without underground explosive testing. I don’t believe 
that, at present, we know the answer to that question. But I do believe it is worth- 
while to try to answer. A sensible approach to it should: 

1. Proceed carefully with research on modifications or a new design that meet the 
stated requirements, before moving ahead to development and manufacture. Nec- 
essary are detailed analyses subject to fully independent scrutiny to determine 
whether it is possible to gain confidence and build a strong consensus that the pro- 
posed changes are mutually compatible and have the appropriate test pedigree from 
our previous work. It is not a question of the individual components working, but 
of the system — in fact a system of systems — being reliable. 

2. Recognize that there is no pressing urgency in implementing changes — the leg- 
acy stockpile is strong — the pace of the work should not consume human and budg- 
etary resources to the extent of savaging the important ongoing and highly success- 
ful Stockpile Stewardship and Life Extension Program. 

3. Recognize the importance of being clear about the limited goals of what we are 
doing so as to avoid potentially harmful impacts on the nonproliferation goals of this 
country and beyond, globally. Concerns by the many nonnuclear weapon states, 
whose cooperation we require, about the seriousness of the commitment of the nu- 
clear powers to limit their nuclear efforts in accord with the NPT cannot be ignored, 
denied, or dismissed as irrelevant. They registered such concerns strongly in nego- 
tiations at the U.N. on continuing the NPT into the indefinite future, and called on 
the nuclear powers to restrain their nuclear programs and ratify a CTBT. 

An important action to address these concerns would be a commitment by the 
United States to face the second challenge: to rekindle the vision of Reykjavik and 
develop a strategy to achieve it. This was addressed at a conference that George 
Shultz, who participated at Reykjavik as President Reagan’s Secretary of State, and 
I organized at Stanford University’s Hoover Institution this past October marking 
the 20th anniversary of that remarkable summit. Ever since Hiroshima at the dawn 
of the nuclear era a number of studies and conferences have addressed the challenge 
of ridding the world of nuclear weapons. Renewed interest in achieving this goal has 
been generated by the realization that the world is approaching the precipice of the 
new and even more dangerous nuclear era with the spread of nuclear technology 
that is threatening the nonproliferation regime. Moreover at present we lack a glob- 
al strategy and vision commensurate with the tremendous dangers ahead. 

At the Stanford/Hoover Conference we reviewed the impact of Reykjavik and its 
relevance for today’s world. We formulated what we considered a set of practical 
steps to define a path for accomplishing the goal of ridding the world of nuclear 
weapons. Our conclusions and recommendations were summarized in a recent arti- 
cle that appeared in the Wall Street Journal^ on January 4, 2007. 

First and foremost, intensive work with leaders of the countries in possession of 
nuclear weapons will be required to turn the goal of a world without nuclear weap- 
ons into a joint enterprise, and create a working mechanism for accomplishing this 


1 S. Drell and J. Goodby: “What Are Nuclear Weapons For?” (Report for the Arms Control As- 
sociation, April 2005). It is published on their website and reprinted in “Nuclear Weapons, Sci- 
entists, and the Post-Cold War Challenge” hy S. Drell (World Scientific Press, Singapore, 2007). 

2 “A World Free of Nuclear Weapons” signed by George Shultz, William Perry, Henry Kis- 
singer, and Sam Nunn, and endorsed by the conference participants who also signed on. 
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goal. Such a joint enterprise would lend additional weight to efforts already under 
way to avoid the emergence of a nuclear-armed North Korea and Iran. 

Specific actions were also proposed: 

• Changing the Cold War posture of deployed nuclear weapons to increase 
warning time and thereby reduce the danger of an accidental or unauthor- 
ized use of a nuclear weapon. 

• Continuing to reduce substantially the size of nuclear forces in all states 
that possess them. 

• Eliminating short-range nuclear weapons designed to be forward-de- 
ployed. 

• Initiating a bipartisan process with the Senate, including understandings 
to increase confidence and provide for periodic review, to achieve ratifica- 
tion of the CTBT, taking advantage of recent technical advances, and work- 
ing to secure ratification by other key states. 

• Providing the highest possible standards of security for all stocks of 
weapons, weapons-usable plutonium, and highly-enriched uranium every- 
where in the world. 

• Getting control of the uranium enrichment process, combined with the 
guarantee that uranium for nuclear power reactors could be obtained at a 
reasonable price, first from the Nuclear Suppliers Group and then from the 
International Atomic Energy Agency or other controlled international re- 
serves. It will also be necessary to deal with proliferation issues presented 
by spent fuel from reactors producing electricity. 

• Halting the production of fissile material for weapons globally; phasing 
out the use of highly-enriched uranium in civil commerce and removing 
weapons-usable uranium from research facilities around the world and ren- 
dering the materials safe. 

• Redoubling our efforts to resolve regional confrontations and conflicts 
that give rise to new nuclear powers. 

• Addressing the requirements for effective measures to impede or counter 
any nuclear related conduct that is potentially threatening to the security 
of any state or peoples. 

Reassertion of the vision of a world free of nuclear weapons and practical meas- 
ures toward achieving that goal could have a profoundly positive impact on the secu- 
rity of future generations. Without the bold vision, the actions will not be perceived 
as fair or urgent. Without the actions, the vision will not be perceived as realistic 
or possible. 
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Executive Summary 


he role of nuclear weapons in U.S. defense planning needs a fresh look. The United 
States and Russia have now officially adopted a policy of cooperation against the 
new threats, faced by both nations, of terrorists and unstable or irresponsible 
governments acquiring nuclear weapons. This replaces the former adversarial relationship of 
nuclear deterrence based on mutual assured destruction. As stated in the joint Declaration 
of Presidents Bush and Putin of November 13, 2001: "Ihe United States and Russia have 
overcome the legacy of the Cold War. Neither country regards the other as an enemy or 
threat." What then are the anticipated missions and targets for the thousands of nuclear 
warheads remaining in their arsenals? 


Based on an analysis of the present and prospective 
threats that define missions lor U.S. nuclear weapons 
we conclude that the strategic arsenal required by the 
United States can be reduced to considerably lower 
numbers. We recommend a U.S. force structure ot 5(.K) 
operationally deployed nuclear warheads, plus 500 
in a responsive force. The United States and Russia 
should cooperate to achieve this in the year 2010. We 
propose, as a specific suggestion lor the individual 
components of a ‘'500+500 m 2010" lorce tor the 
United States, the following: 


0 1 hree Tndent submarines on station at sea, 
each loaded with 24 missiles and 9b warheads 
(a mix of low-vield W76s and high-yit-*ld 
\Vb8s). Reducing the D5 missiles trom their 
full complement of eight warheads to four 
per missile will substantially increase their 
maximum operating areas. 

® 100 Minuteman ill ICBTds in hardened silos, 
each with a single W87 warhead in a Mk I2a 
reentry vehicle. 

® 20-25 B2 and B52H bombers configured for 
gravity bombs or air-launched cniise missiles. 


9 'Ihree Indent submarines, each loaded with 
96 warheads, in transit or being replenished in 
port for their ne.xt missions as part ot a Ready 
Responsive Force for a tapidlv budding crisis, 
plu.s two or three unarmed boats in overhaul. 

3> 50-100 additional Minuteman III missdes 
taken off alert and without warheads, and 
20-25 bombers, unarmed, in maintenance and 
training, all ot which would comprise a Strategic 
Responsive Force, for a more slowly budding 
confrontation. 

This force is composed of existing warheads and 
delivery systems and requires no new nuclear weapons. 
It retains the current diversity of systems as a hedge 
against common failure modes. We believe that, in 
time, nuclear detenence might be maintained entirely 
with a responsive force, with the responsive force con- 
sisting of no more than the 500 warheads that are ini- 
tially postulated tor the operationally deployed force. 

We find no need tor designing new nuclear 
weapons against potential new threats, believing 
that those weapons which the United States has 
already developed to counter the Soviet Union will 
be sutficienl for new threats. 'lo the contrary, we do 
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see important opportunities for the Unitoi States 
to seize that would improve its national seciifity'by 
strengthening the nonproliferation iegirae. To this 
end, timely initiatives by the nuclear-weapon . Slate : 
to significantly reduce their nucleat arsenals and to . 


restrain the development of new nuclear weapons 
can play an important role bv addressing increasingly 
voiced concerns ol the non-nuclear-weapon nations 
about the. discriminatory nature of the nucleat 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 
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What Are Nuclear 
Weap ons For ? 



V ’’'-he role of nuclear weapons in U.S. defense plciririing needs a fresh look. Although 
the U.S. -Soviet superpower competition that gave rise to the building and 
aH deployment of tens of thousands of nuclear weapons ended more than a decade ago, 
the thinking of that era dangerously persists. Yesterday's doctrines are no longer appropriate 
for today's realities. The traditional role of deterrence has diminished with Russia's 


ongoing transition from strategic foe to partner. The new threats faced by the international 
community do not present situations where the net effect of using nuclear weapons except 
in the most extreme circumstances would benefit U.S. interests. The U.S. nuclear weapons 
stockpile and attendant doctrines should be adjusted to minimize the salience of nuclear 
weapbrls and to ehSiire that they are truly weapons of last choice. Adopting .such a posture 
would support the nation's highest national security priority: preventing the use of nuclear 
weapons and their proliferation to terrorists and to additional states. 


Official U.S. ihinklng about nuclear weapons 
has changed many times during the 60 years since 
the first nuclear explosions in 1945. These changes 
reflected evolving assessments of what it would take 
to deter a well-armed adversary, the Soviet Union, 
from attacking the United States, its European allies, 
or its vital interests, in turn, the reassessments resulted 
in changes in strategic planning, targeting, and the ' 
types and numbers of weapons in the U.S. stockpile, 
al! of. which are interrelated. The clarity of the bipolar , 
U.S.-SovieV world has given w'ay to the ambiguities 
and uncertainties of a world where international 
seairity is threatened by transnational terrorists, 
unstable and failed states, and regimes that scorn a 
world order based bn broadly accepted principles. ^ 

The dangers inherent in such a stew are magnified 
by easier access to nuclear technology, inadecjuately 
protected stockpiles of plutonium and highly enriched 
uranium — the two key fissile materials needed to build, 
nuclear weapons — the growing availability of missfles 
worldwide, black market nuclear supply networks, 
and a trend toward acquisition of "latent" nuclear . 


weapons capabilities through the possession of the 
en tire nuclear fuel cycle. 

The history of the nuclear age shows that concepts 
of what it takes to have a sufficient nuclear weapons 
capability are far from immutable and that the unique 
character of nuclear weapons has become ingrained in 
the nuclear-age culture. A sense of doom persists even 
today, but in an attenuated form. The first atomic 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 
. 1945 had a destructive energy 10,0()0 times larger 
than previous explosive devices. Within a decade, the 
United- States and the Soviet Union designed and built 
thermonuclear bombs, the so-called hydrogen bombs, 
a thousand tiiiies more powerful than fission bombs. 
Fearful for the fate of civilization and of humanity 
itself, a shocked world asked why these terrible 
weapons existed. Under what circumstances and 
for what purpose cotild the use of the world's most 
destructive mass-tertor weapons ever be justified? 
Could or would civilized people actually use them, 
again, causing the indiscriminate deaths of innocent 
civilians on an unprecedented scale? 


i S 
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As nuclear arsenals grew larger and the '‘secret’’ 
technologies behind them became more widely 
available, a deeper understanding ot the horrors 
of a nuclear conflict spread throughout the world. 
This awareness was sharpened 

by repeated tests ot hsdrogen ? •, 

bombs that could destroy all hie 

and structures within a distance . ' . 

of approximately ten kilometers 

around a single bomb's detonation ' * ’ 

point. Ihat scale ot potential ■ ’ { " 

destruction was unpiecedenled i , 

in human history, and it became « ^ 

obvious that such weapons could ,, . , 

not be treated simpiv as more ■ ' 

ehective and ethcient tools tor 
waging war. Instead, the value ot such weapons began 
to be seen by U.!s. political leaders almost horn the 
outset as a means ot deterring a Soviet attack on 
the United States or its allies. Soviet political leaders 
eventually accepted the same view, m reverse. 

Perversely, the two adversaries' arsenals grew 
rapidly to senseless numbers m the name ot 
deterrence, which was dehned as requiring nuclear 
torces that could survive an adversary's all-out 
first strike and respond with an attack capable ot 
ddivering massive destruction on the initial attacker. 
Over time, the United States and the Soviet Union 


both expanded their torces to numbers exceeding 
tens of thousands ot warheads on several thousand 
launchers capable ot delivering several thousand 
megatons ot de.struct!ve energy. This was done despite 
a greater understanding and tear 
, . ot the devastating Lonsequenccs ot 

< »"?. - ,>* using nuclear explosives m combat, 

. , _ even at a much lower level, dhe 

evolution ot the deterrence concept 
^ and the highlights ot the nuclear 

age are discussed in \ppendi\ I 
* . ■ Despite the e\cess!\e numbers 

not because ot them, policv 
« v ^ = choices ot governments and a good 

measure ot luck brought the world 
through the danger years without 
a nuclear conflict and with broad agreement on the 
need to limit the spread of materials and advanced 
technology necessary tor building nuclear arsenals. 
Ihe two superpower rivals averted a direct dash, 
in part because the existence ot nuclear weapons , 
had the ettect of imposing prudence on a Cold War 
confrontation that had the potential for erupting into 
World War 111. This prudential ettect surelv would 
have been achieved at far lower levels ot nuclear 
stockpiles and could be achieved at tar lower levels 
than currently planned bv the United States tor a 
wholly different era and set ot security challenges. 
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I A New Strategic Paradigm 
I and Its Implications 


, ''he stage had been set for a fundamental tfahsitioh in U.S.-Russian strategic nuclear 
^ relations as early as the end of the Reagan administration in 1988, but Presidents 
George H. W. Bush and Bill Clinton failed to fully realize the opportunity presented 
by the winding down and eventual end of the Cold War. Bush, Ronald Reagan's vice 
president and successor, chose to remain within the Cold War arms control paradigm of 
retaining nuclear forces sufficient to respond to an all-out Soviet nuclear attack by inflicting 


complete annihilation on that country, its military forces, and its people if necessary. Bush 
stayed with this, inherited course partly because of his uncertainty about the irreversibility 
of political changes taking place in Russia. Still, he signed two major strategic nuclear arms 
reduction agreements) START land START 11, and initiated reciprocal U.S.-Soviet withdrawals 


Of tactical, or "battlefield," nuclear weapons. 

Clinton, who became president in 1993, made 
essentially the s<ame decision to remain within the 
Cold War arms control. paradigm, although his 
freedom of. action during his last years in office 
wa.s significantly constrained by a hostile Congress. 

Yet, ho enlarged and modified the arms control 
agenda with his strong' support for the Nunn-Lugat . . 
Cooperative Threat Reduction program to help Russia 
and other former Soviet states secure and dispose of 
their surplus nuclear forces and materials following 
the 1991 collapse of the Soviet Union. Although 
accomplishing much, more remains to be done in 
this area. 

Clinton also sought to devise a tramework for a 
START III to reduce U.S. and Rus,sian nuclear forces 
dramaticallv. Russian President Rons Yeltsin accepted 
in principle the notion ot a Si'ARr 111 at a 1997 
meetin? in Helsinki, but Rus.sia at the same time 
remained staunchly opposed to U.S. missile defense 
plans and any tinkering with the 1972 Anti-Ballistic , 
Missile (ABM) Treaty banning nationwide ballistic , . 
missile defenses. This Russian opposition combined • . 
with congressional pressure to advance a national 
missile defense system ultimately stalled START 


111 and frustrated further progress in U.S.-Russian 
strategic nuclear reductions. In October 1999, the 
Senate even rejected Clinton's prize achievement, the 
1996 Comprehensive Test Ran Treaty, 
l^sldcnt George W. Bush took office in January 
; 2001,. halfway through the sixth decade of the nuclear 
era, with a new vision for America's foreign policy. 

: In part, his thinking embraced ideas long advocated 
by a group of policy entrepreneurs known as the 
neocoriservaiives, who had been highly suspicious ot 
U.S;:anhs limitations agreements involving nations 
that could not be trusted, in their view, to keep their 
■ proiiiises. They adapted their ideology rapidly to 
'po'st-Cbld War circumstances by arguing that forma! 
bUateral arms cxmtrol agreements with a friendly 
Russia were no longer appropriate to the changed 
relationship. Global arms control agreements were a 
snare' and a delusion because they equated the “good 
guys"'with the “bad guys" and unduly constrained 
U.S; freMom of action. Bush essentially accepted that 
point of view. 

Bush alsoquickly initiated steps to impose Ins 
own vision on the U.S.-Russian strategic nuclear 
relationship. His new paradigm was overdue m the 
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report submitted December 31, 2001, to Congress 
showed how far the two countries still had to travel 
to truly erase nuclear deterrence from their national 
memories. 

In this congressionaiiv mandated report, known 
as the Nuclear Posture Review, Secretary of IDefense 
Donald Rumsfeld laid out the direction forU.S^ 
nuclear forces over the following five to 10 years. 

In a larger sense, the document began connecting . 
what Bush had been saying about the U.vS. -Russian • 
relationship with what the U.S. defense establishment 
actually did. The previous review, conducted by the . 
Clinton administration in 1994, had concluded that 
the capabilities of the former Soviet Union remained, , 
a major concern in assessing the military requirement 
for U.S. strategic nuclear forces. The authors of the ' 
earlier report argued that the United States must . , 
be prepared for the possible emergence of a hostile 
Russian government or the failure of the arms control: 
process In the former Soviet Union. 

In contrast, Rumsfeld wrote in his foreword to 
Congress that the United States "will no longer plan, 
si2e>. or sustain its forces as though Russia presented 
merely a smaller version of the threat posed by the 
former Soviet Union.'' Yet> in the report's body, the 
Department of Defense hedged; as.serting, "Russia's 
nuclear forces and program-s nevertheless remain a 
concern... in the event that U.S. relations with Russia 
significantly worsen in the ftiture,: the U.S. may have 
to revise its nuclear force levels and posture."The 
Pentagon planned to accomplish this by drawing on 
what it called a Responsive Force, essentially a reserve 
force, which coulcl be avaiiable 'Th: Weeks, months, 
or even years.” The report stated that "operationally 
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deployed forces" are sized "to meet the U..S. detense 
goals m the context of immediate, and unexpected 
contingencies." As the report explained. '[A| 
contingency mvolvmg Russia, while plausible. i.s not 
expected." 

.. Presumably dnven by these concerns, the report 
concluded that 1,700-^2,200 nuclear warheads m 
the operationally deployed strategic force bv 2012 
would support U.S. deterrence policv and thus meet 
U.S. security needs. The Responsive Force, those 
weapons not operationally deployed. Would contain 
several thousand more nuclear warheads, while U..S. 
strategic bombers and missiles would be retained 
rather than being destroyed. Later, in June 2004 the 
Bush administration announced that total holdings of 
nuclear Warheads would be cut almost in half, leading 
to estimate that there will be approximately 6,000 
warheads in the total U.S. stockpile (i.e., warheads 
operatiohaily deployed plus those in re,st'rve) in 2012 
after those reductions have been made. Planning and 
budgeting functions in the U.S. defen.se establishment 
for the nuclear forces obviously still assign a heavier 
weight to Russia's nuclear capabilities than should be 
the case given the changed relationship formalized by 
Bush and Ihitin. 

Legally binding codification of the U.S. nuclear 
planning recommendations cawe in the form of 
the Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty (SORi'), 
also known as the Moscow Treaty signed by Bush 
and Putin in Moscow on May 24, 2002. The treaty 
commits the two countries to having no more than 
1,700-2,200 operationally deployed strategic nuclear 
warheads each by December 31, 2012, although there 
was no agreed definitioncif what WvTs to be counted 
in that aggregate and after that date there would be 
no numerical limits. The November 13; 2001, Joint 
Statement was cited in justifying the commitment. 
The two countries agreed that compliance with the 
treat3Ps provisions w'ould be verified by the procedures 
and systems agreed to in the 199 1 START, which 
expires in 2009. 

More interesting and potentially more important 
than SORT was ajoint Declaration issued by the two 
presideiits; the same day. That declaration, reinforcing 
the ones rrtade several months earlier, affirmed that 
"the era in w'hich the United States and Ru.ssia saw' 
each other as an enemy or strategic threat has ended.” 
If outlined several topics for further discussion, 
incliidiiigr . 

Joint research and development of missile defense 

techrioibgies; 

. Cooperation on missile defense for Europe; 

e Strategic offensive reductions to the low^est 

, levels cpnaslent with their national security 
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requirements and alliance obligations, reflecting , 

the new nature ol their strategic relations; and, , 

® Measures, mciuding transparency, to supplertterit- 

hirther strateipc ottensive reductions. , - , 

A Vigorous implementation of these programs would 
consolidate the changed relationship m practical ', 
wavs. 

\et, the task ot escaping trom the mutual assured 
destruction trap has not been completed, nor isn't .. . r 
fully reflected in the Defense Department's budgeting 
and planningor in thesizing of the operationally 
deployed and reserve nuclear forces. It remaiiis a. .... 
challenge for Bush's second administration tb change 
the remaining missions of these forces to Conformed, 
his policy statements. 

Even so, the Bush administration has emphatically' 
asserted that nuclear deterrence should be erased .. . 
from the relationship with Russia. Particularly strikthg 
was Bush's December \ 3 , 2001, statement that "the 
greatest threats to both our cotmtrics corhe not from 
each otiier, or from other big powers in the world, . . 
but from terrorists who strike without warning, of. . 
rogue states who seek weapons of mass destruction." 
this Implies that the size and characteristics of U.S. 
nuclear deterrent forces should be determined by 
the terrbri-st or rogue state threat, not by Russia or 
other major nations. The Bush administration also 
has accepted as a plahriihg principle the idea that the 
appearance of unanticipated threats in the strategic 
enviroilriient can be accommodated by activating 
elements of what it calls the Responsive Force. An 
important component of this planning concept, 
which is a contemporary version of "reconstitution,” 
is the Infrastructure for nuclear weaponry, as 
discus-sed in the Nuclear Posture Review. 

Rethsnkrng Deterrence 

Planning for U.S. nuclear forces will inevitably take 
into account plausible scenarios in which the ttse^ of 
nuclear weapons by the United Statesmight Seem . . 
to decLsion-makers of the future to be a necessary ' 
option, although a thoroughly unattractive one. Our , 
thesis is that, even if one accepted the i’alidify of . 
these scenarios, some of which we describe below, 
the requirements tor nuclear weapons do hot add up' . 
to anything like the Bush administration's projected .. 
numbers. Our view is that most of the potential. , 
military tasks we cite could be accomplished with 
modern conventional weapons. 

An example of "well recognized current dangers" 
m the Nuciear Posture Review is "a military . . .. 

conlrontation over the status of faiwari"' with 
China. Tensions m the Taiwan Strait eased somewhat, 
following the 2004 laiwanese electidris', which tended 


to reaffirm the "one China” doctrine supported by 
the United States and China. 1 hey have risen again 
with the passage of the anti-secession law m Beqing 
, in March . 2005, but the Nuclear Posture Review had 
longer-range reasons for worrying about China in 
its discussion of sizing the nuclear torce. It called 
attention to "China's stitl-deveiopmg strategic 
objectives and its ongoing modernization ol its 
nuclear and non-nuclear forces.” CIA director Porter 
. Goss echoed these thoughts in February 16, 2U05, 
congressional testimonv: "China continues to develop 
more robust, survivable nuclear-armed missiles as 
well as conventional capabilities tor use m a regional 
conflict." 

China's long-range strategic nuclear forces (i.e., 
..those capable ol striking U.S. territory) have held 
; steady at about two dozen single-warhead missiles 
.for many years. China's military modernization has 
emphasized survivability ot their nuclear forces and. a 
non-nuclear buildup, including aircraft and mis-siles 
based opposite Taiwan. Thus far, the evidence is not 
cleat as to whether its nuclear modernization plans 
Include a major increase in force levels, As a rapidly 
rising economic power, however, China has the 
long-run potential to be a' formidable military power. 
So, in addition to the role, of U.S. nuclear forces in 
assuring allies such as japan and South Korea and 
encouraging prudeiit behavior on all sides, the Bush 
administratibn's nbtibn of dissuading ahy future: 
military competitto'n wi th the. United States tx).mes '. ^ 
into play. 

This concept of dissuasiori broadeiis the definition ;; 
of how nuclear weapons can play a part in today's : 
diplomacy. It warrants careful examination, because . 
the Bush administration emphas.izes Its importance 
as a different concept from deterrence.. In fact, the 
distinction between them depends On individual 
circumstances. Against a major nuclear power 
such as Russia, the distinction between deterrence, 
and dissuasion is somewhat artificial. When the 
Cush administration's September 2002 National 
Security Strateg)' of the United States speaks of 
. dissuading potential adversaries from pursuing a 
. military buildup, the idea amounts to deterring 
a peacetime activity from occurring that could 
present a future threat to peace and security. There 
are ways to accomplish this that do not rely on an 
. instantly useable force, for example, the threat ot 
a U.S. military buildup, but the idea also has been 
applied to would-be "peer competitors” in the hope 
of dissuading such nations from even thinking 
of competing with U.S. military forces. I bus. the 
National Security Strategy states that "jojur torces will 
be strong enough to dissuade potential adversaries 
from pursuing a military buiid-up m hopes of 
surpassing, or equaling, the power of the United 
Statte;" 
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Overwhelming destructive force is a convincing 
deterrent to the use of force against U-S. infei^ts, but 
it has its limits. History does not support the notion 
that superior force in itself is sufficient to dissuade a 
weaker state from strengthening its defenses- Recent, 
experiences in Korea, the Middle East, and South 
Asia does not support it either. 

Instead of encouraging restraint, 
an arms race is the typical result. It 
would not make sense to indulge in 
nuclear overkill in the attempt to , 
persuade China not to try to surpass 
U.S. power. Many other factors, 
especially economic ones, will help 
determine that decision. Increasing 
U.S. operationally deployed forces to dissuade China 
from building the kinds of forces that it thinks are 
necessary to achieve its regional goals would probably 
have an effect opposite to the one intended. 

To be effective, a dissuasive posture must be 
accompanied by explicit incentives. Otherwise, it is 
merely another variant of assured destruction — useful 
in deterring attack, less useful in dissuading an 
adversary from improving his military position. 

N'few Goals 'for Deterrence?'; . 

Por the foreseeable future, there are no other "big 
powers" that U.S. nuclear forces need to deter, 
dissuade, or defeat. France, Esrael, .India, Pakistan, 
and the United Kingdom have nuclear weapons but 
are not currently adversaries, aind their, nuclear forces 
are much smaller than those of the United States. 
Hence, the remainder of thi.s. discu-ssioh can turn to 
the implications of the new strategic paradigm for 
what Bush has called the "crossroads of radicalLsm 
and technology": rogue states and terrorist groups 
that try to acquire nuclear weapons and who, if 
succes.sful, might then think of using them against 
their enemies, including the United States. 

it is not out of the question: that a war could 
yet develop from one or the other of the two most 
pressing proliferation situations, Iran and North 
Korea, but what role could U.S. nuclear weapons play? , 
Nuclear weapons might be thought to be necessary . 
if a conventional war got out of hand. Some analysts 
suggest that a nuclear weapon might be used against 
a stockpile of biological agents, for example, as a 
means of pre-emptively eliminating a developing 
threat before it matures. Deep underground, hardened 
shelters have been mentioned as possible targets for 
nuclear weapons because non-nuclear weapons might 
not be powerful enough. Yet, the potential targets 
for nuclear weapons appear to be very small, as the 
following analysis suggests. 

U.S. nuclear weapons have not been useful in 
preventing the acquisition of nuclear weapons by , . 


states determined to have them and will clearly 
not dissuade al Qaeda from attempting to make or 
steal them-'Some Aperts argue that new nuclear 
weapons are needed because existing ones cannot 
reach deep underground bunkers where weapons 
of: mass destruction may be stored. It is doubtful, 

however, that hasing new nuclear 
bunker busters in the U.S. inventory 
would dissuade an adversary 
convinced of the need for a nuclear 
deterrent. (See Section IV for further 
discussion of this issue.) Neither 
the vast nuclear superiority of the 
United States, nor the prospect of a 
U.S. bailistlc missile defense system, 
has as yet succeeded in stopping North Korea's drive 
to build a nuclear deterrent of its own, The same may 
be true for Iran. In both cases, however, the United 
States) tip to this writing, has not been willing to offer 
any substantial upfront incentives, relying instead on 
pressure and threats. As noted above, the d{s.suasive 
effect of nuclear weapons is likely to be most 
effective when coupled with measures that meet the 
adversary's security and economic requirements. 

As to deterring the use of nuclear weapons, the 
administration and most independent experts 
acknowledge that nuclear deterrence has little 
effect on suicidal, fanatical terrori.sTS. Martyrdom is 
something welcomed by Islamic fundamentalists. 
Otherwise, no role for U.S. nuclear weapons in any 
mode is very likely in the case of terrorists. The best 
way of blocking nuclear-armed terrorism is to prevent 
nuclear weapons or materials from escaping the 
control of responsible governments. , 

What about the rogue states of the world? 

They surely have something of value to lose if a 
nuclear attack were launchetl against them. Nuclear 
deterrence probably would work to prevent the use 
of nuclear weapons by Iran, for example, against 
the United States or its allies. North Korea already 
may be a small-scale nuclear-weapon state, as it 
alleges, but powerful neighbors all around North 
Korea contain it. The first use of nuclear weapons by 
North Korea cannot he excluded under .some unlikely 
circUihstances, but a credible U.S. nuclear deterrent 
can be had at very low levels of forces and certainly 
without acquiring new bunker busters. For example, a 
last-ditch suicidal gesture by North Korea's leadership 
in the endgame of a losing war cannot be ruled out, 
but the levels and types of U.S. nuclear forces are 
irrelevant to this situation. 

U.S. military and intelligence documents also 
identify Syria as a potential nuclear proliferant. Then- 
CIA director George Tenet told the Senate that Syrian 
. nuclear intentions were being "closely monitored." 

He reported that Syria was developing longer-range 
missile programs, sudi as Scud D. There is no 
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indication that U.S. nuclear weapons would come into 
play in this situation anymore than they did in Iraq. 

As to other "generic” rogue-states, it may be that,; - 
if substantial U.S. conventional forces could notb'e 
brought to bear m a war launched by a rogue state 
against a U.,S. friend or ally, nuclear weapons might ^ 
be seen as the only answer, especially if the' aggressor . 
had used biological or chemical weapons. This worsK 
case scenario, of course, is what has caused the Bush/, 
administration to declare that it will use military.. ; ' , . 
force, not excluding nuclear weapons, to anticipate. ., 
an emerging threat posed by such weapons; This Was. ; 
the administration's case for war against Iraq. Such ., 
a decision would have very serious consequences, as 
will be discussed in Section II 

is it likely that there will be many instaiices where 
an anticijjatory action against a rogue stale to preverit 
a nuclear weapons capability could be prosecuted? ■ 
Probably not, as we elaborated in more detail in The 
Gravest Danger: Nuclear WeapomJ In fact, the2002 
National Security Strategy stipulates that force, non- 


nuclear as well as nuclear, would not be used in all 
cases, to pre-empt emerging threats. The two cases of 
Iran and North Korea already show that military force 
has ItsTmutations. Using nuclear weapons would 
, be very uriiikely and not only because the regional 
. political and human costs would be very high. Most 
decisions to initiate preventive action have to be 
taken under conditions of huge uncertainty. There 
will inevitably be gaps and incorrect information 
'about essential facts. This is the very nature of 
intelligence information and is one of the reasons for 
: , exhausting all possible avenues of diplomacy before 
relying on force. 

, . To sum up, even without ruling out a possibility, 
however unlikely it may seem today, of circumstances 
tliat would lead the United States to resort to first use 
of nuclear weapons, the numerical requirements for 
. U.S. warheads to prevent nuclear use by rogue .states or 
terrorists are very low. ft is not nuclear deterrence but 
activities such as the Cooperative- Threat Reduction 
program that- arc key to preventing nuclear terrorism. . 


1. Sidney Drell and .fames Goodliy, The Gravest Danger: Nuclear Weapvns (Hoover Institution Press, 2003). 
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I Nuclear Deterrence in 
l^the 21st Century 


\ ' < utlear deterrence theory and practice were developed and implemented in a 

J ' unique historical era, one in which the protagonists competed in a highly focused 

A ^ bipolar mode in the arena of nuclear weaponry. (See Appendix 1.) The United . 

States and the Soviet Union came to share many beliefs about nuclear weapons and they 
cooperated, both formally and tacitly, through much of the Cold War to make stire that their 
nuclear weapons were not used against each other. Nevertheless, it was an imperfect way, at 
best, of managing nuclear competition. By the 1980s, both governments were convinced that 
deterrence required them to maintain nuclear forces that could survive a first strike and then 
launch a retaliatory strike capable of delivering assured destruction against the other. It Was a 
prescription for overkill on a scale unique in history. 


Illustrative of this thinkhtg was an article written essence of the whole deterrence concept." He was one 

by Paul Nitze in Foreign 7^0/icy in the winter of of the first to try to answer the question "How much 

1976-77.2 Nitze tried to answer the question "How' is enough?" NUze had adapted the assured destruction 

much is enough?" He argued that, "to keep the idea to the technology of succeeding decades and had 

Soviet population hostage to a countervalue attack," made the seemingly rational case that U.S. presidents 
the United States needed "something of the order should have options other than an all-out attack on 

of 3,000 deliverable megatons remaining In reserve Soviet population and Industry even after a Soviet . 

after a counterforce exchange." A counterforce attack attack aimed at U.S. nuclear strike forces. It is unlikely 

is limited to targets of military value, such as actual that the combination of circumstances that made 

weapons systems and command posts, whereas a such an extravagant version of nuclear deterrence 

countervalue strike targets an adversary's ix)pu1ation, almost inevitable will appear again, 
society, and economy. Nitze's prescription translated . . , In the present era, w'hat is being said about the 

into a strategic nuclear force of several thousand . case where dissuasion and deteirence both fail and a 

missiles and bombers capable of delivering many , cohlxortfatidn should come with a big power armed 

thousands of warheads. This effort was required, w'ith nuclei, weapons? The February 2004 report of the 

Nitze believed, because the Soviets were bent on . Defense Science Board Task Force on Future Strategic 

"deterring the deterrent." They wanted to be able, Strike Forces suggested that the United States should P 

after a coimterforce attack on the United States, to . . try first to transform relations through dissuasion and 

have sufficient reserve megatonnage to hold the UJS. . - assurance. If that failed, the objectives should be: ^ 

population and industry hostages. g 

Analyses of this type were a direct outgrowth of , « 'To dissuade, to deter, and to prevail, w’hile 2 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara's early 1960s - minimizing the prospects of unw^anted escalation g 

conclusion that "assured destruction i.s the very and damage to allies; and S 


2. Nitze, raiil H., "I>eterring Our Deterrent, no. 25 (WinKc 197^1977) ppi 195-210^ 
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To terminate the conflict as quickly as possible on 
terms consistent with U.S. values and objectives." , . 

Tiiere is nothing here about pTottactednacIearwar. 
Rather, the emphasis is on avoiding, escalation and . 
ending the conflict. 

The task before us now is to analyze how 
deterrence/dissuasion works in present drcunistahces 
and what are the implications for the size of the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal: 

® in the case of former adversaries {i.e., Russia) . 

in the case of present adversaries 

® in the case of potential adversaries 

® in regional conflicts, for example, the Middle E^t 

® . in the special cases of the threatened use of . 
biological and chemical weapons, where the . 

•Bush administration has reserved the right to use 
nuclear weapons if attacked with such weapons. 

The connection between nuclear deterrence and 
other forms of military dderrence exercised by the 
United States should al.so be considered in relation to 
the objective of preventing both nuclear proliferation 
and the use of nuclear weapons. 

' Russia'., 

The bipolar nuclear competition of the Cold War 
era has largely been liquidated, but the legacy of 
those day.s still exists in a lingering mistrust between 
Moscow and Washington. The Nuclear Posture 
Review furnished evidence of this enduring distrust, 
as do current nuclear force deployments. 

If tbe Bush'Putin statements are taken literally, 
it should suffice to have a responsive force to, 
hedge against renewed hostility In the U.S.-Russian 
relationship. Ready-to-iaunch, operationally deployed 
nuclear forces should not be retjuired between two 
countries that mutually declared in November 2001 
that they do not regard each other as an enemy or , . 
threat. Deterrence, ^dissuasion, in the case Of Russia, 
now should be seen logically as applying to peacetirtie 
behavior, not to the existential act of launching a 
strategic nuclear attack. Thus, the threat of activating 
a "responsive force" of the type described iii the ' 
Nuclear Posture Review should dissuade or deter 
Russia from embarking on a renewed nuclccir arms. ., 
race. Further verifiable U.S.-Russian nuclear weapons , 
reductions would also decrease the possibility that 
either side could c[uickly rearm in a way that 'would 
upset strategic stability. In Section HI, we will discuss 
appropriate and much smaller transitional force.. 


deployments, taking into account the historical 
baggage, that acts.as a brake on more rapid reductions, 
as well as other deterrent tasks. 

Present'. -Adversariets 

. The cases of present adversaries, such as North Korea 
and Iran, are more complex. France, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom are now involved in an intensive 
. effort to dissuade Iran trom becoming a nuclear- 
weapon state. For the Europeans, incentives are a big 
part of the effort. Until recently, the United States 
has been watching skeptically from the sidelines, 
considering that the threat ot economic sanctions is 
the main card to be played, although that position 
seenis to have changeci somewhat since Bush’s 
February 2005 trip to Europe. Efforts at dissuasion 
may have already failed in preventing .North Korea 
from becoming a nuclear-weapon state. There has 
been no progress as of this wnlting in the six-party 
talks involving the United States, China, Japan, 

Russia, South Korea, and North Korea. Very few 
incentives have been offered to North Korea, whose 
leaders broke earlier commitments not to pursue', 
nuclear weapons. In the two cases of Iran and North ; 
Korea, what does it mean for dissuasion to fail, and 
what should the United States do if North Korea or 
Iran openly deploys nuclear forces and engages in. 
threatening policies oractlohs? 

An anticipatory U.S. attack might be expected as 
tile next step, according to the, theoretical deterrence . 
ladder constructed by the Bush, administration. The : 
administration has saidf.hovvever, that military action 
is not always appropriate, and .So far, the option of 
preventive war has riot been exercised: In tlie case of 
North Korea, the more advanced of the two potential 
new nuclear-weapon states and the. only one to . 
claim it already has nuclear weapons. In fact, Bush 
has emphasized that the circumstances in this case 
demand a diplomatic approach. The administration 
restated this position even after the North Korean 
government made its most explicit claim of 
manufacturing nuclear w’eapons in February 2005. 

If diplomacy is to be pursued with any reasonable 
hope for success, incentives as well as threats mu.st 
be included among, the tools used. Otherwise, the 
, unadorned threat of assured destruction ot targets 
in North Korea would be seen bv mo.st U.S. friends 
in Northeast Asia as all that diploniacy has to work 
. withi They would see that as out ot proportion to the 
provocation presently being ottered, posing the risk 
. of 'widespread devastation in Korea and elsewhere 
in Northeast Asia. As things stand, the United States 
is still leaving to others the role ot oltenng up-tront 
incentives, while hinting at rewards that would 
greatly benefit North Korea after it dismantles its 
nuclear prngrams. 
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l)ct«n«nc» In Kokm nuy oom be loiced to irhim 
to lb iWHv Itmitcd Cold War meaning of pmrrnung 
i North Korean attack on the UnMed Sutca or 
North Korm't ndghbon. Conulrtmenc. the other 
coanponent of Cold War vmiegy. alto teerm 

to be relevant in Nortfiemt AiU. folloivtng what 
Increatittgly afpeart to be the lalhite of the ditanattve 
piuie o4 dearrfenre. A lee^citpuve VS, attack 
ohnent certainly would lend to nuiaive drtiructlon. 
Thh appeart to be pmentty ruled out b)r ihe lush 
MlttUfiHifatlon. The famlllit optlom of cosntemlnr 
and counterfoew trill be avallablr for dctetrmce. 
althoogh on a tcale that la minhcule ai compared 
wMh the U^-SovM ronpetltlon. 

Potential Adversaries 

likr RumU. China preterat a tprctal caae. TV 
United sum and China are worUnii lalrty doaefy 
together on tenartiy luuea and are vtrongly linked 
by trade and ftnaiKtal Inumtt. NmrUtrle u . h 
h underwood that Chinas toctg-canpr tecahaiory 
rapaftiliny has t V United States tn Its cioishalrt In 
tome way. Similarly, the target IM foe U.$. nuclrar 
lorces presumably tisdudes Chinese largeta. Taiwan, 
of rourte. couM become a malor riaihpolni In tV 
bdairral relailortililp at any momenL Chtoa remains 
a potential advenary. The adverurUl relaOonslup 
and the conromltani threat of nudesr attack haw 
not been lormaliy eacliaded from the U5.*Cldiiete 
rciMlomhip as they have from the US.«ltusiUn 
tdaaionahlp. but UA. pollcynukrrt hatv rmi tnsoked 
tV threat cl nudrar maUaaion aa a response to 
poieniiat Chinesr inrurMom In the Tahran Strait 
ilnor fretkimt l>HlglM Chmhower's adndniuratlon 
As the Nudrar hMture Review sum nockar 
weapons can asaure alim and this Is pirtkalaily the 
case Mlih Tapan, a country that has set great tiare 
by iV U3. 'ruaclear umbrdla.* ThH K an Important 
t€Ae for UA nudrar wcapom. foe the presence of 
that umbrdla has matir it raaler lor the Japanese 
and other allies to con t inue Ihetr renunciailcm of 
nudrar weap on s. Thrre now arc prrvs u rrs coming 
horn knilueitual groups in Japan to amend Jafian*t 
consUtucion wMh regard to the renametauun of war. 
Japan’s norwtwcirar-wr a pon status has aho been 
rpscscloned. TV rule of the U A nudear umbrelU may 
be less dHpoiiitve bi Japan tn the hiiurr than it has 
been In tV past, but It may soil be useful to thsnming 
a nuclear arms race betwee n Qitoa and Japan. 

If deterrence of a Chinese attack on Taiwan svere 
to fad. tV UA tespoftse srouM very tlkrly be a mow 
to defeisd Talwait. UA use of nudrar sweapont would 
almost certainly not be the first step In an atlirmpi 
to convince China to slop mlliury actloa but one 
cannot loiady rule out any ettcumsunces sHiere a 
limited nudrar responte might be contidtnd. A 



CMmm iMaa aUf* • wwcb aUwa •« ui Wm 4 W fh« 
tuwrw RUvU ks vaaa ammdWo to Iwauwataw uasriid 
bf CMneS •ewHMBiMU'OOT ttOwa News Aowiur tnUutoi 
avk. Orfbn adaafd taemarioo aatstaiuim dw wa af 
wUMnriawam i m r Vvowun suwsi 

cfrdltdr UA deienent agaimi iV cuneni Ihreaa of 
China can be maniiBed while reducing the number 
of warheads. TV United kales certainly does not 
need additional nuclear weapons to achieve tome 
dtsinwhT effort. 

What should tV United Slates do If China 
began a buildup of Ihe type that iV Sovtel Union 
began after the 1962 Cuban misallr crisis? For 
quite a sdiile. pr rsem or evert greatly reduced UA 
nucleat force Irsels wstuld tuffire to maintain tV 
direct detenem effect agalnsi a Chlttese attack 
on Taiwan. IVrscnl UA supotoriry Is such that a 
numbcY of years smukl pass before tV buildup of 
Qdru's midear foaccs snwid requite addJilorul UA 
warheads to targn i V ftew theeat or tetnfoace t V 
deterrent agalnsi any Imprudent behavior. TVee It 
no doubt that. In iV present situation where peace 
h conditional. I V UA goveinment would see a need 
lor msmiaming t V capibilHy lot an a ppropriate 
nuclear rrtportse. (toiher, that count esnenis seould 
have icperc usi tons In the UA-ftutslan rdallomhlp 
TV UA nuclear force structure H oedy one of the 
lacton Inlluenclng Qwiut lorce posture decMonv 
but dreprr tedurtlocis In UA ope ea ltotsally ikploycd 
nudear fcuoes than pcnenily cooiemplaied nMght 
contribute to rhtsuadtog Chlru horn a ina|or buHrhip. 
This poWM hdhcufwed fnrtber in Scctloa V. 

CorsfBcts 

Europe, where Use nudear confrontation was most 
Iniente during iV Cold Wm. h not llkdy to be the 
scene of conflict or dHputes thit seould rite to the 
threshold srhere nueJear d r tw r e iKe would become a 
consideracion TV North Atlantic Treaty Orginirailon 
(NATO) commits each of Its 26 members to regard 
tV security of other members as Ms own. A response 
to an attack on any one of them could Inctudr iV 
countcr-sne of UA ruactcar weapons according lo 
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NATO doctrine, but as a practical matter, nuclear 
deterrence has essentially disappeared trom NAIOs 
missions. No doubt the attraction oi NAT O for eastern 
European countries lies in the connection it affords 
to overall U.S. militarv streni’th. Attractive power is 
not to be lightly dismissed, but this is as tar as it «oes, 
as far as the present-day role ot nuclear deterrence is 
concerned. Reportedlv, the United States maintains 
a stockpile of tactical nuclear weapons m Ivurope. No 
need exists tor them under present circumstances, 
and thev should be removed. 

Three other regions where simmering disputes have 
boiled over into open conflict and could do so again 
are the Middle East, South .Asia, and Northeast Asia. 

In the Middle East, the United States has been and 
remains an active player in regional security issues. 

In 1973, IT-esident Richard Nixon put b.S. nuclear 
forces on alert to send a warning signal to the Soviets 
that they should not intervene, in the Middle Eastern 
war of that year. Pilor to the 1991 Persian Gulf War, 
Secretary of State James Baker hinted at the use of 
nuclear weapons if Saddam Hussein used chemical or 
biological weapons. A stated if unsubstantiated reason 
for the U.S. invasion of Iraq in March 2003 was to 
eliminate the possibility that Iraq would build nuclear 
weapons. The dispute with Iran over its nuclear pro- 
grams has evoked some media and even official discus- 
sion of air attacks on Iranian nuclear facilities, like the 
1981 Israeli attack that destroyed Irac['s Osirak reactor. 

In such a volatile region, where nuciear weapons 
have figured in several disputes, it is reasonable 
to think that U.S. nuclear weapons must exercise 
some deterrent effect. If a war with Iran were to 
occur, for example, U.S. nuclear weapons looming 
in the background might suggest to Tehran that 
the war should be limited and terminated as soon 
as possible. In other cases, their deterrent effect is 
probably negligible as compared with Israel's own 
nuclear deterrent and other actions that the United 
States is capable ot taking. I’heir deterrent effect 
against use of biological or chemical weapons by 
Hussein in the Persian Guit War is Jar from clear. . 
George H. W. Bu.sh apparently believed that the 
threat ot regime change would be a more effective 
deterrent than the use of nuclear weapons, and 
perhaps it was. The most likely result, if deterrence 
failed in the Middle East, would be a war fought with 
conventional weapons and. as is being demonstrated 
in Iraq, by asymmetric warfare on the part of U.S. 
adversaries. 

South Asia presents even fewer scenarios where 
U.S. nuclear weapons would deter or dissuade a 
protagonist from taking actions that the United States 
wanted to prevent. Would Wa.shington authorize the 
use of U.S. nuclear weapons against India to stop an 
Indian attack against Pakistan? Would it consider an 
attack on Pakistan to stop a war that Pakistan had 


started.'' The answer is no in both cases; it is simply 
inconceivable. 1 he only plausible situations in 
which U.S. nuclear deterrence might come into play 
m South Asia is m the context ot a radical Islamist 
government m Pakistan gaining control of its nuclear 
program or reassurance to India in the event of a 
serious dispute with China. 1 hese contingencies are 
not out ot the question, but the etlect of U.S. nuclear 
deterrence is apt to be marginal m either case. 

A crisis in Northeast Asia has more potential for 
erupting into a conflict. As already discussed, the 
assured destruclion/contamment tvpe of deterrence 
IS essentially where things stand now. 'fhe three U.S. 
goals are to deter North Korea Irom invading South 
Korea, to deter North Korea from launching missile 
attacks against Japan or South Korea, and to deter 
North Korea trom using nuclear weapons under any 
circumstances. Actual U.S. use ot nuclear weapons 
would probably be constrained by the opinions of 
all of North Korea's neighbors, but that should not 
diminish their deterrent effect against Pyongyang's 
use of nuclear weapons, e.xcept perhaps as a last 
desperate act ot a defeated regime. 

In many ol the cases discussed so tar. preventing an 
adversary's use ot biological or chemical weapons 
would be a kev U..S. goal, as it was m the Persian Gull 
War and the 2003 invasion ot Iraq. In neither case 
was a threat to use nuclear weapons made explicit. 
War crimes trials against any Iraqi commanders who 
authonzed the use ol weapons of mass destruction" 
were explicitly guaranteed by the United States. 

Other countries with biological or chemical weapons 
could give rise to similar challenges in the future. 
Deterrence, not necessarily nuclear, would have 
two components in each situation: to dissuade 
development, deployment, and plans tor use of 
biological or chemical weapons and to deter the 
actual use ot such weapons. 1 he first obiective, 
one ot those that seems to be included in the Bush 
administration's strategy, is important but will be 
difficult to accomplish in practice. Biological and 
chemical weapons can be manutactured covertly and 
relatively easily. More than 15 countries, several of 
which are hostile to the United States, are believed to 
be pursuing or already to possess such arms, of which 
perhaps up to one-third are "states ot concern." They 
see these as their own deterrents and will be reluctant 
to give them up. Once again, this type of dissuasion, 
which is aimed at influencing other countries' force 
structure decisions, cannot be carried out effectively, 
if at all, without accompanying incentives. One of 
the most important incentives would be to improve 
the security situation for the countries concerned by 
settling regional disputes. 
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The other ?oal ot preventing biological or 
chemical weapons use m combat may be easier to 
achieve, although the record ot the Tran-Iraq War- 
waged in the lybOs is not very encouraging on this. . 
score. Of course, the United States was not directly 
involved, aside from providing Hussem mteJhgence 
information, but no ettort was made to punish Iraq 
for initiating chemical weapan.s attacks. In a case . 
where U.S. or allied forces might be ms'’olved m the 
future, an explicit U.S. threat to use nuclear weapons 
in retaliation tor use ot chemical or bsoiogica! 
weapons might be considered. Before voicing that 
threat, however, it must be weighed against other 
very troubling considerations, including the issue . 
of whether nuclear weapons should be used against 
non-nuclear-weapon states, the advisability of ending.. 
60 years of non-use of nuclear w'eapons in combat, 
and whether a nuclear response is proportional 
to a biological or chemical 
weapons attack. Nuclear weapons 
are unique in their terrifying 
potential for massive destruction 
on an unprecedented scale. 

Their capability for widespread 
destruction vastly exceeds that 
of chemical weapons. For now, . . 
this also holds true for biological . . 
weapons, which should be feared 
primarily for their terror-creating . 
potential, al t ho ugh ultimately they, 
may come to rival nuclear weapon.s 
as-a threat to populations on a globalscale. The 
present posture of ''calciilated.'ariibiguity" regarding 
the U.S. re.sporise to an adversary's use of chemical 
or biological weapons is preferable to a.inore explicit 
threat. Unrivaled in Conventional military power, the 
United States only diminishes its own advantages and 
strength.s by pursuing nuclear weapons policies that 
boost the perceived value of biological and chemical 
weapons in the eyes of others. 

Nuclear' Detern=nc0 in Context 

Thi.s discus.si6n underscores the point that nuclear 
deterrence cannot be considered in a vacuum, nor 
can it be seen as the only or even the most powerful . 
deterrent available to the United State.s in every case. 


Experts- spend a great deal of their time wondering 
whether a threat to me nuclear weapon.s is credible. 

A weapon that has not been used m combat tor 60 
years is not a weapon that is used hghtlv. and the 
consequences of its pos.sible use are so du e that 
even the most irresponsible ot rogues probablv is 
impressed. To make the consequences less dire by 
making them "more useable” bv lowering their yields 
is probably not going to do much to influence such 
people. Here, the subject is deterrence, and images m 
the minds-of dictators are what count. 

What is credible beyond doubt is that the United 
States has built the world's most effective and 
powefhil war-fighting force, excluding its nuclear 
. weapons^Tn fact, to the extent that the United States 
depmds on nuclear weapons to make a point, the 
more this will encotirage asymmetric warfare and 
hiolo^cal and chemical weapons use on the part of 
U.S. enemies and the less effective 
future U.S. fighting forces will be. 

The Nuclear Posture Review treats 
nuclear weapons as an embedded 
element in U.S. offensive forces-. Of 
course, in the real world nuclear 
weapons are not treated simply as 
an extension of the rnost powerful 
conventional force,?. They are 
treated separately. Their use would, 
require exceptlonai circumstances,' 
and no president has. seen such , . . 
exceptional circumstances, even in 
the midst of two otherwise unwinnable wars, Korea 
and Vietnam. Wisely, U.S. fnilitilry leaders think of 
nuclear weapons as the ultirnate deterrent and riot 
just as another weapon. Former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and future Secretary of State Colin 
Powell expressed this perspective clearly in his 1995 
autobiography. "No matter how small these nuclear 
payloads were, we would be crossing a threshold. 
Using nukes at this point would mark one of the 
most significant political and military decisions .since 
Hiroshima/' Powell wrote.* An assessment about 
whether nuclear weapons should be used alwa>'s 
takes place^ in the context of whether there is some 
non-nuclear weapon that could do the job. In short, 
hudeaf Weapons are not weapons of first choice, but 
of last choice. 


The United States 
msfy dmitnishes its 
mvft advantages atul 
strengths hy pursuing ■ 
muTear weapo^ts policies 
tliiii boost the pfreeh eil 
rahie of hmUighul anti 
chemical in the 

i'yes of others^ 


3- I’owel!, Colin 1.. anct Joseph Persiro, My Amencun Journey, Random Hewse.. 199S, pg. 324. 
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Implications for VS. 
Stra tegic Nucle a r Forc es 


n his foreword to the Nuclear Posture Review, Rumsfeld supported "a credible deterrent 
ss at the lowest level of nuclear weapons consistent with U.S. and allied security.” Based 
on the analysis in the preceding sections, the Nuclear Posture Review’s conclusions 
should be adjusted. It appears to be entirely possible and feasible to maintain a credible U.S. 
deterrent at much lower levels of nuclear weapons than were recommended in that report. 

It may have been reasonable to err on the high side at that time, i'he report implied that, 
stating, "[T]n a fluid security environment, the precise nuclear force level necessary for the 
future cannot be predicted with certainty... .[l^he range of between 1,700 and 2,200 warheads 
provides a degree of flexibility." It is very difhcult to escape from the mutual deterrence 
mindset, even after conditions have changed very considerably, but we think the United 
States can do better than it has. , 


As the preceding analysis pointed out, the Russia 
contingency', which is the danger ot a hostile 
government taking power in the liiture, can be met 
through greater reliance on a smaller responsive 
force than currently planned and which need not be 
available in a matter ol days or weeks, but months 
or even years. 11 operationally deployed nuclear 
warheads are not the prime deterrent against possible 
Russian actions, then they can be reduced to lower 
levels earlier than the date ot 2012 prescribed both in 
the Nuclear Posture Review and in SORl. Certainly, 
the number could be much lower than the 3,800 
operationallv deployed U.S. warheads forecast for the 
end of 2007 by the Nuclear Posture Review. 

Lower warhead levels reached more rapidly 
would be consistent with the Bush-Putin November 
13, 2001, statement that "neither country regards 
the other as an enemy ot threat." It also would 
be consistent with the 2002 Moscow Declaration 
in which Bush and Ihitin stated their intentions 
“to carry out strategic offensive reductions to the 
lowest possible levels consistent with their national 
security requirements and alliance obligations, and 


reflecting the new nature ot their strategic relations." 
That declaration described SORT as “a ma|or step 
in this direction." A straightforward reading of this 
passage implies that the two presidents dkl not see 
the treaty as the last word in strategic offensive 
reductions. Purthermore, the trcatv itself included 
a clause that it could be "superseded earlier jthan 
2012] by a subsequent agreement." Ihe Consultative 
Group tor Strategic Security, which was established 
by the Moscow Declaration, could determine how 
to accomplish this revision. Chaired bv the foreign 
and defense ministers of each country, this group has 
not yet proved effective or developed an agenda tor 
addressing important issues such as this. 

We believe that SORT should be amended to set 
a ceiling ot 500 operationally deployed strategic 
warheads. Ihi.s would be accomplished during a 
transition period that might last five years. Another 
500 warheads could be held tor the Responsive Force. 
Deeper reductions could be considered and possibly 
implemented during the five-year transition period, 
taking into account developments m China, among 
other things. The rationale tor this conclusion follows. 
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nnt. n lo tlie nuinbrr d potencul wr »> 

liUfnc ttial Runian nuclear loim will rktre a w kn num* 
tim CDcniMnMe to what we «»e propoilnc foe the U.S. 
ibrev. For tcaiom having m imich to do wtth hMoeical 
and poUiical ^gg^g** at with ntfUufy irquirenmit. 
dito asMflnptton wrlll be a malar detcimloant of the 
tone of the opefattonallg drplo>v«l tore*. *» tl 
afipcan lo be today. E.vm given the htoiory. however, 
the numben atttgncd to d rte r w in c e are OMKh too 
high. In adihtiofK the Unkird Staaet «ho«IUl aa we have 
argued, malnuin a Rnpooatve Force to counter the 
poMtbUn>‘ of a rcnargimt and hoialle Ihnata. IMdrr 
Ihetr aaturnfitlcMn and taking Into acoouni the new 
relaUoR$hlp wtih bnata that Bmh hat prodafraed. 
we eMUiMle that a U A. Miatrgk force of tome SCO 
oprrattonalty depkiyrd war hnadi would be more 
than adequate lor detenence. hoc t o w i ng the notion 
of the Nuclear htsiure Review, thb force levd would 
be mough to ptwidr a degree of AealblUry In a llidd 
recurtty emtronmem. 

Ibh number h large enough to deal wtth the 
targnr dnolbed gmettcally to the Nuclear ftnuirr 
Revtew aa "tnetrunMnta of pointcal control wd 
mliltary power,.. I na dcrahtp arad mlhiary capabtitilrv 
panicularfy weapona of maaa deatnmton. ciUUtary 
cuntrtwifwl laciittlea and other cenien of control 
and tnfraunictuie that uippon miluary forcca.* Me 
catlmaie there niilltaty targrtv under the condttlom 
«ve poaiulatc. to nuinte between 2D0 and KIO, and we 
have died the operailorully deployed torcr of itntcglc 
wacheach al a larger iMonbcr of SOOfotrctoonaof 
operational coniervatlam.* The ctceaa aikww for toarr 
leadlneB conoemv multiple targeting where needed, 
and the ponlblitty of very vudden and urre ap e c ted 
auiprhea horn Ruaala. lor example, a breakdewm In Its 
military command aitd control earned by technical 
talloiea or • takeover by nmegadev As Russia attd the 
IMUed States mow larther away from the nuclrat 
drteneni trap to which they ate diO erunared. the 
slung of theft stockpiles would depend on other 
concerns and could be (unber reduced. 

the SOI) opmtioruilly dqdoyed warheadi would 
be au g mented by those from the Responstw Farce, 
which would be conAgured to two partv the hrsi 
able to respoftd to a rapidly building cr td v a Reody 
Respomivr Fotre—and a second able to respond to 
ciiaieglc warning dgnab on a ttoiescalr of a yrur oc 
tnore a Strategic Responsive torcr. This use of the 
Respomtve Foece underscores the need for sustatotog 
an tolraufucutrr for supportihg It as svell as the need 
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to prostSde this force sdth appropriate hanlmlng 
and conccatatefSL As see look ahead a few yean 
into the future, the total Responsive Fowe should 
have AUO-SOO warheadx. a number cotnpatabir 
to the operattonally deployed ncta. Thh numhet 
would be adequate to target roughly 200 addiUonaJ 
RuMian sttev for example, those affocitog todusirlai 
recove r y— the ma|or nodes In the riectrlc power grid 
and ah. ground, and rail iransportatton systems, as 
well as mafor industrial iMcs. These targets arsd the 
forces to attack them may be stesved, sve hope, as 
only temporary remruasts of the CoM War policy of 
aiMUcd drsttuctlon that may be discarded before long 
In the dustbin of history. 

In tune. nsKlmr deterrence might be maintained 
entirety sddi a ResponstsT Force sshhout an 
operatlorsaBy deploye d toace. That Rnpontlve Force 
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cxiald consM o( cim>kkr«My (cwrt thMi 1,000 
ira/hM(K pertup» no morv ilun itw SOO ilui ¥it 
poMutiac m<ovM initially br In ibr opcrMloruly 
dcpIoytO fottc. 

Op0mhfi^ D9phtwi fofO0 

• Tlim Trtdmi uibmAilnn on «uuon ai 
tea, each loadeil trtlh 24 mitaUet and 9b 
arattwadt (a mU ol low-ylHd W7<« and 
hIgh-yIrM WSlla). Krdudng itic DS mlwilln* 
lull con^ilnomi d right warhrach to four 
pcff mltaile will tobtUntially incfoate thrit 
maximum oprtatinc atrav 

• 100 Minuinnan III KJMs In hanlmcd tUot, 
each with a iin0r Wh7 waihrad In a Mkl2a 
te<niry tnrhkir. 

• 20-25 92 and R.52H bomhm conAffarcd tot 
gravity hombt or atr-taunchrd ciwhe tnittllrt. 

Ruponm^forco 

• Thnv Trtdem tadicnartncv «Kti loaded with 
9b waihcadt. in tramM or bring tepimitbed 
In port* lor thrir nest raittlom at part of a 
Kr^ Hctpontiw Force lor a rapidly hirilding 
aHh, pint two or ttucr luuraied boalt In 
omhauL 

• 50-100 add mortal Mlnulratan HI mlnlln 
taken oil alcft and wlthoot warticadt, and 
20-25 ho n thrtv uiumtrd. In mamamancr 
and uaaning, all of whkti would arntprlte a 
Strategic Hrtponthe force, for a mott tlowly 
budding ronlfonutkm. 

rhnimlKwt the Cold War ihr UnMcd Sum 
Imlticd on maintaining a triad of tiraiegic nuctrai 
drhvrry ty tamiv 4wotbm piut MmHtatrd and tea- 
hated ballittlc mMlet— to avoid coomkhi fadurv 
i»oiSc« and vuInnaNlliIrt. thrrr It value In maining 
thH dimiliy at the iota] ttocipile h decrvstrd to 
1,000 waitwadt. at a way of pmming flealbilMy and 
confidmer m trilaMllty to 1^ at operational cout 
do not <%cecd their pr r ct iw td value. 

The ciructurr of the notlorul force of 1,000 war- 
hcadt we are propotlng h bated on the raining rlr- 



nwntt of the nuclear artenal and Mt drHvety tyv 
lean: ballHtic ntKslkearmed wdanartnev UcuMmted 
ICIMt; and endte iMullet and taraiegir bontberv It 
It detigned tpecHKaHy to oieri In a etnwty nueiner 
todays urgmi challenge lo take advantage ol the op- 
ponimity opened by the new U^'Kusslan ttrsicgic 
nIatlorMhip. We betine ihar moring out of the drier- 
rvnee trap more eepedntoudy wowld brip fttnaia and 
the United Siaict work mote coopetatlvHy againil the 
looming threat of nnclrar we a por t t pcoMrracion Into 
dangrvDut handt. hold actkmt by the two powert that 
Mill po ia en norr than 90 pcfcenl of the world't nu- 
clear warheads wowld be a powerful ttamuhat toward 
preterring ami futihrr urengiheiung a oonproHleta- 
hon regime that b under severe tirairL Meeting ihckr 
commitments under ArtJcie VI of the 196d ruiclear 
Nonproillrrauon Treaty (NITl lo reduce thrir nuclear 
arvrnalt and work toward an eventual, no macicr how 
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distant goal ot eliminating them would be good tor i that contains tntmm with a halt-hte tor radioactive 

the nonproliteration regime. Moreover, n would also } decay ot J.2.J years and the plutonium that 

be good for their bilateral relationship. ! constitutes the hssion fuel. 

In sum, we propose an appropnate U.S. force [ fhe radiation environment created by the 

structure of 500 operationally deploved warheads, j plutonium m the so-called pit ot a nuclear weapon 

plus 288 warheads m a Rapid Responsive force, 1 can lead to changes in. its crvstal structure that mav 

and delivery svstems m a Strategic affect its explosive performance. 

Responsive force capable of i resulting m waihead failure Ihe 

deploying up to 212 additional « . stockpile stewardship program at 

warheads. The United States and ■ s -■ «, i the national weapons laboratories 

Russia should cooperate towaid , . i a s ' United Slates is increasing 

achieving this over the next five y , . . the understanding on which to 

years, leading to forces ot "aOU plus base conhdence in the lifetime of 

500 by 2010 " It IS a practical and ^ existing pits and m calLiilaiing the 

timely step en loute to the ultimate, ' ' » ^ ^ number ui new ones that will ha\e 

if distant, goal ot eliminating » >•> 2 > • ■ to be manufactured vannualh to 

nuclear W'capons We recognize , , ' • t: : - maintain an arsenal loi example, 

that achieving that \ision would : ... „ , a 1 OOO-watiiead arsenal with pits 

require a world lundamentallv _ . . that can age to 45 years before 

different from today's world, but * they need replacement requires 

the first steps can lead to changed an annual production rate, on 

circumstances and changed political and secunlv average, ot fewer than 23 certified pits." This is well 

relationships. This initiative can help pave a path within currently envisaged U.S. production capacity 

toward realizing a vision that has been embraced bv and would remain true for a force double the size 

many world leaders and U.S. presidents since 1945. we recommend. If a longer htetime for aging pits is 

proved out, it would further reduc-e the requirements. 
Such issues illustrate the necessity of maintaining a 
nuclear warhead production infrastructure for as long 
as the United Slates retains a nuclear force, but the 
requirements are quite modest compared to Cold War 
levels, w'ith their much larger numbers of warheads 
IS stewardship of the Responsive force. 1 he current and shorter anticipated pit lifetimes. The nuclear 

Defense Department plan is to achieve reductions to mJrastructure must also sustain confidence in the 

1,700-2,200 operationally deployed warheads m the long-term rehabiiitv of U.S. nuclear weapons as the 

later stages ot the process by downloading warheads i United States works to reduce the size of its arsenal 

from missiles and bombers and putting them into i drastically. Currently, a comprehensive and rigorous 

storage. As the Nuclear Posture Review states, i science-based stockpile stewardship program is being 

"[DJelivery svstems will not be retired following initial i successtuilv pursued at the Los Alamos. Lawrence 

reductions and downloaded warheads will be retained i Livermore, and Sandia National Laboratories, ihis 

as needed for the responsive force.' If the Responsive i program gives .strong assurance that the current U.S. 

Force is to serve as insurance against the need for a ! nuclear stockpile is reliable and will remain .so for the 

buildup, the Departments of Defense and Energy will i foreseeable future. 

have to treat it as such, including assigning resources ! , More emphasis on adaptive planning also will 

to the upkeep oi the delivery svstems and warheads i be required to meet the contingencies discu-ssed 

and contingency plans for reactivating the force. i in preceding sections of this paper. As the Nuclear 

The U.S. nuclear warhead infrastructure must i Posture Review explains, ‘‘[AJdaptive planning is 

also be maintained and updated as required if more i used to generate war plans qutcklv in time-critical 

reliance is to be placed on the Responsive Force to ( situations." This will probably require an upgrading of 
sustain and back up a aedibie nuclear deterrent. i U.S. command and control capabilities. 

Planning to maintain a nuclear force structure of i There are three hnai comments to be made on 

a given size must include an infrastructure able * lorce size. First, the warhead numbers we discuss 

to refurbish or remanulacture the limited-lifetime i here are for the strategic nuclear forces and do not 

components ot a nuclear warhead as required. These i include the tactical nuclear arsenal. Reductions in the 

components include, tor example, a gas boost system i numbers ot tactical weapons are a factor to be taken 

6. "Modern Pit Fadlify Draft Emitoiimental Impact Statement National Nt'ti. at Vanity 'Uimmutration. January 4. 20U.L 
See <http://t\Tvw.mpft'is.cora>. 
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Several existing defense programs will have to be 
earned forward with the appropnate priority in order 
to sustain a credible deterrent at lower levels. The first 
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into account in implementing the strategic for^ 
reductions. I he torce structure we have outlined Is , , 
a very conservative one in terms of target coverage/, 
allowing for the tac't that the door is.closing too. . \ 

slowly on the Cold War orthodoxy of assured', - . .. . ; 
destruction thinking by the United Sttites and Russia... 
After a ti ansition stage of surely less than a decade/ a .. 
further halving ot the warhead levels should follbvif, : 
with all remaining warheads being assigned to a 
Responsive Force. 

Second, this number of warheads would also 
cover for deterrence purposes all the other potential 
targets in other countries, assuming nuclear restraint - 
elsewhere in the world. It is not necessary to have a . 
separate deterrent force for each potential Or present 
adversary because two or more nuclear conflicts at the 
same time is a very unlikely scenario. Ih^e-planning 
and adaptive planning can make use of deployed ' 
warheads for a variety of contingencies. 

Third, in order to insure against the possibility of 
negotiated force reductions being rapidly reversed 
and to provide confidence to the rest of the world, 
the United States and Russia .should negotiate 
verifiable procedures for destroying e.xcess warheads 
and delivery systems beyond those slated for the 
operationally deployed and responsive forces. 

■ C'onimg&ncies InvolvirtQ ■. . 

Other Nations... ■■■■ ■ 

As We noted earHer, future contingency planners are 
likely to consider whetlier nuclear weapons are needed 
to deal with conceivable wartime scenarios. Our view, 
to repeat, is that modern non-nuclear weapons almost 


certainly wotiid be able to handle most foreseeable 
Tnilitary. challenges. Even it onea.ssumes otherwise, 
the target list would not generate requirements for 
large numbers of nuclear warheads. Potential (.hinese 
targets are hkely to cover the same generic list as 
for Russia, cited above, including their strategic 
strike forces, command and control centers, major 
military baises, and ports in the vicinitv of Taiwan. 
With. China's long-range nuclear forces remaining at 
anything like their present levels, the target list would 
be considerably smaller than the 200-300 estimated 
for Russia..This list would not generate U.S. force 
requirements in addition to the numbers we have 
proposed for hypothetical emergencies involving 
Russia. The same warhead can be targeted against 
multiple designated ground zeros. Yet, if there were 
drastic changes in the workiwide strategic picture 
that led the. United States to simultaneous major 
nuclear confrontations against Russia and China, the 
United States would evidently begin a major buildup 
of its own. This would take time, but so would a 
major Chinese buildup. The force configuration of 
''500+500" that we propose provides a ready basis for . 
such U.S. action. The warhead delivery, capacity of the 
Trident force can be doubled above the level to which 
we have proposed downloading it, and as we have 
described earlier, the United States would maintain a. 
functioning nuclear infrastructure. . . 

Regarding poteiitial targets in North Korea or 
Iran, the list presumably w'oulti be much shoTter' . 
because the lerntofies are. smaller, arid the numbers . 
of defense-telated installations are. miich fewer than 
in Russia and Chiria. Tlia t list would very likely be 
limited to single digits in each country. 
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Are New U,S. Nuclear 
Weapons N eede d? 


Ithough the systems we propose for the "500+506" force were designed against 
a vciy different Coid War threat, they can readily be adapted to meet today’s 
v/'v challenges to U.S. national security. Were the United States to start from scratch 
to build a new nuclear force structure to counter today's threats, it would very likely create 
different weapons Incorporating newer technologies that would provide maximum flexibility 
to readily adjust to changes in the strategic scenario. Here, we will discuss potential benefits 
as well as problems with undertaking some of the technical changes that may be considered 
for adapting U.S. forces to the new post-Cold War strategic environment. In some cases, the 
changes would be straightforward and valuable to implement and are already underway. 
Others bf questibnable mnitary valuemiglitprovemoreharmful than helpful tb U.S. 
national security due to their potential, even likely negative impact on efforts to sustain, and 
strengthen the nonproliferation regime. Tliey should be rejected. 


The United States has built and currently 
maintains a nuclear arsenal that is robust and 
reliable and should remain so for the foreseeable 
ft,iture. Congressional pressure ciurihg George H. 

W. Bush's presidency led the U.S. government to 
recognize that there was no need to develop and 
test new nuclear warhead designs. This resulted in , 
a moratorium on underground nuclear tests that is 
still in effect. As a consequence, existing warheads 
are remaining in the arsenal for more years than 
originally anticipated and longer than had been 
the case during the first five decades of the nuclear 
era, during which the arsenal was being regularly . 
modernized with new designs based on' technological . 
advances; An enhanced, multifaceted, science-based 
program of stockpile stewardship was established 
in 1994 to provide confidence to the U.S. weapons 
community and. through it, to the government that 
the health ot the stockpile and the way m which 
special bomb materials age is well understood.. 

This strong technical and scientific program at tbe 
national weapons laboratories is providing a deeper 


understanding of the performance of these weapon,s. 
Maintaining and refurbishing the warheads, as well as 
sustaining the competence of the weapons scientists, 
is proceeding, relying on comprehensive surveillance, 
forensics, diagnostics, extensive simulations with new 
computers, and experiments with advanced facilities. 
In fact, It has served to enhance confidence in the 
arsenal and in the U.S. ability to hear and heed any 
wauling bells of unanticipated problems that may 
develop in the future. 

. : .,One dir'ert'vvay to simplify the process of certifying 
the reliability and effectiveness ot the warheads and 

. to sustain this: confidence over a longer period of 
tiriie is to increase their performance margins. y\n 
exaiMple of this is to further enhance the explosive 
energy 'provided by the primary stage of a nuclear 
Weapon above the minimum required to ignite 
the secondary, or main, stage of a nuclear weapon. 

A straightforward way to do this that requires no 
explosive testing to validate is by adiustmg the boost 
gas fill; in the primary during scheduled maintenance 
or re'mantifacturing activities. This is an example of 
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an existing process tor maintaming long-term high 
confidence in the arsenal. It is already, available, has - 
high merit, and should continue to be raiplemeht^.’ 
This approach is the appropriate focus of Mort; for. . 
the Reliable Replacement Warhead (RRW) pro'grairi 
currently being funded at the U.Ji: national weapons ' 
laboratories. . ' 

Turning the RRW program into an effort to d^elop \ 
new-warhead designs by altering the nature of thehigh 
explosives or the amount of nuclear fuel in the prifnary 
without testing, as some havesuggested, would be.a 
mistake. It takes an extraordinary flight of imagination 
to postulate a modern new arsenal composed of such 
untested designs that would be more reliable,:safe,. . 
and effective than the current U.S. arsenal based bn 
more than 1,000 tests since 1945. A 
comprehensive anti rigorous stock- 
pile maintenance program confirms 
and sustains this high confidence. . 

If testing is resumed, the damage to 
the broader nonproliferation regime, 
and thus to U.S. security interests, 
would far outweigh any conceivable 
advantages to be gained from the 
new designs. Other nuclear-weapon 
states, most notably China, would 
surely follow the U.S. testing lead. 

Non-nuclear-weapon states would 
interpret resumed U.S. nuclear. . 
testing as a repudiatioh of Washington's NFf commit- 
ments) which could have .serious implications for how 
they might then view theiT own treaty obligations. 

'IVo inltiative,s proposed: by the Bush 
administration. fo.r developing new earth-penetrating 
weapons have al.so raksed serious concerns. One 
calls for developing advanced concepts for very low- 
yield weapons that are advocated as being "more 
useable" for limited military missions, particularly 
against shallow underground target.s, because of the 
reduced collateral damage they will cause. They are 
also proposed for neutralising stored biological and 
chemical ageiits without dispersing them widely. 

A second program, called the Robust Nuclear Earth 
Penetrator (RNEP) program, would convert an existing., 
high-yield, air-delivered nuclear bomb into an earth 
penetrator to make it more effective against deeply 
buried and hardened targets. . 

The need for such earth-penetrating weapons is 
highlighted in the Nuclear Posture Review, in order . 
"to defeat emerging threats such as hardened and 
deeply buried targets" of military interest being built 
in many countries. . ' 

The effectiveness of warhead.s for destroying' 
hardened underground targets is enhanced if. 
their designs are sufficiently nigged so that, when 


delivered by aircraft or missile, they can be rammed 
into the earth intact and penetrate some three or 
. more meters into the earth without damage before 
detonating. Such warheads will deliver a shock to 
destroy an underground hunker that i,s 10-20 times 
stronger than that of the same warhead exploded 
at or above the earth's surface, in which case much 
more of its blast energy w'ould be spent in the 
atmosphere. 

Many hardened underground targets are at 
relatively shallow depths of some 30 meters, 
particularly large industrial targets for manutacturing 
weapons or producing fissile material to fuel nuclear 
weapons. Other target,s ot very high value are more 
likely to be buried at depths of 300 meters or more 
and reinforced to withstand over- 
pressures of 1,000 atmospheres 
or more. Assuming the optimal . 
penetration-capability into 
the earth, taking Into account 
experimental data and known limits 
on material strengths, a warhead's 
yield would have to be significantly, 
larger than 100 kilotons for the 
shock from its blast to reach down 
to 300 meters with enough strength 
to destroy such targets. That is 
certainly riot a low-yield weapon. 

The primitive atomic bomb that 
pulverize Hiro.shlma had a yield of only IS kilotons... 

Low-yield, warheads; with yield.s less than five 
kilotonS) offer a. possibility of .attacking uitderground 
military targets at shallow, depths, particuiaiiy those 
containing biological and Chemical weapons. Their 
alleged value is that the .reduced collateral damage 
they would cause makes them more useable. It is . 
unavoidable, however, that any such, warhead that . 
has penetrated into the earth as deep as it can before, . 
detonating will still create a huge cloud of radioactive 
debris and a very large crater. The blast of even a very 
low-yield, one-kiloton earth penetrator, detonated 
at Its maximum penetration depth of 15 meters into 
dry hard rock, will eject more than one million cubic : 
feet of radioactive debris from a crater about the size 
of ground zero at the World Trade Center. A nuclear 
weapon with at least a l(K)-kiloton yield capable of 
destroying a hardened target 300 meters underground 
will dig a much larger crater and create a substantially 
greater amount of radioactive debris. 

The technical realities of nuclear weapons and 
their value in destroying biological and chemical 
weapons must also not be e.xaggerated. In order to 
neutralize the deadly effects of biological pathogens 
and chemical gases, they must be subjected to very 
high temperatures or radiation levels. The energetic 


■It takes an extraaniinary 
filgUt i^him^nation to 
posttUate a modern mm' 
atserial emnposed ofsoch 
uniesieH desigfts that 
Wimid he.'misre- telhthie, 
sOfe^-andeffeetive than-' 
tfse tnrrent'tI.S-. arsetml ■ ' 
imsed on more than. ■ ■ 
l,0(m mts since I9IS , ' ■ 


7, Excaitivc Sunimiiry, JASON Rijiorf on Nuclear Testing, }SR-95-3z6 (August 1, 1995). , 
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fNwtmnt tnrf tuntiM uyt «mlti«d In • micSnir 
nploMon ih«t cmir wdi ntmnr condltkim. 
iMMtrm. do MK txml nunyr nrtm Irom ttir 
point of Ml cxffatlnn undninMnd twfonr thfy mv 
atMOfbed by ihr CMth. In con ti oM. the ihocb bom the 
npiodon «fll rAtend out tot ond vtde. m b otnmrd 
m mnhquolBex iftcMiuis drbrU bom Cfalm. ot 
ditcwMcd atKMT. that my Uhety «itU conuin ilmbie 
of ibr ihodty atpmtv* Tbewiofc . they 

iwDuld be mofc Ubriy to tpnod thne j^enh widely 

rothef ihm to dewoy them compiMrty. 

On technbol gmirHK one b led to 

oonebede that low>yarld pene m tot* «ie of margbul 
mibuty v-alor. wwfol only lor n M t t w Iy rhellow 
Uftrti. The oaOjicnl d«ma(e they ceuie tnay be 
reduced due to Iheet lower yield, M the phyibal de> 
unialon. not to meoilon the poUiical UUom. wowkl 
iMIl be my cnnildenMr. ftccabini Uicnbower^ 

wamlfld m 19S* itMi. wbh mKfmr wtufom. *we «r 
rapidly prtitng lo the palni that no war ran be won* 
and that, ahhough conmiilonal wan can be fongha 
•o rahaumon and wrrendn. nuckor war can come 
doae to 'deMiwctloo of the enenty and tnlcade/ docs 
b buIjt any tense at all lo cross (he nudear threthoAd, 
eipcclally lor Umltcd mllnary wh s tom? 

Whai b (he Msely bnpati on UJS. tcntbiy of a new 
Inittaihfe tor new low-yl^ tveapom? Htu. the UnMcd 
States already powmes wsMd and deployed weoponv 
both conmuional aruS nuckai. that would be 


edeettve for mlHlom analms shallow bimken. In «kw 
of tliai. a decision by the worbTt only s up erpower to 
drrclop and deploy new low-yicU nocleae we a p o ns 
as bunker busten that are presumably *tnote useable* 
Ml bmMed svar-AghUnji sItstaUom. smwld send a deat, 
netattve ttgftM about the nonproUleraUon rtUme 
lo ooo nudear-weapon sum. If the Unibd SMev 
she strongm naUois in the ssocUL cockIwM (hai It 
couM not protect Its vital interests sslthoul relying 
on a newly developed nudeaf sw a poo. b sroukd be a 
dear signal to othn natkats that mirlcbr ssea p o n i aee 
Dcceuary foe ibeb sccurtiy pwposes toa This sroukd 
haeJIy coniffbute lo dissuading them from foinkng 
the nudear ckah In fart became rotmacd nadeae 
eaploslvr lesaing itoghi rmstuaby tie l e n ulrt d lor 
a ncsvty designed secapon. the United kates swmid 
most likely deal a fatal Mow lo the nonprollirtatton 
le-gbiie In order to have a capabibty of (fueiUonable 
mtlMaiy value Such concerm led Cot^rvss to rvfme 
funding foe ihh concept In the fbcat year 200S 
hodget. To dttr. the proposd tot a ness, low-ytdd 
nudear earth penetraaoc has not been r e newed In die 
hscaf year 2006 bwdgrt rrspiest. 

The argument tor the KNir inMMttve to develop 
a Mgh-ylrM canh-peneiraiing seeapon b based on 
the goal of holding at risk hardened and deeply 
hsMted targets at depths of JOO meten or more. In this 
insiarsce. s«e are talking about sveapons snih ytrlds 
of hundreds ol klkocont to mrgaaursv This wartime 
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situation may be one in which conventional weapons 
might not be able to do the job, and thus a nucl^r . 
weapon might be req^iired- As such> this requirement 
needs thorough analysis. 

The need for such a capability was recognized , , _ 
and addressed appropriately for many years duririg 
the Cold War. The Soviet Union no longer cHsts, . 
however, and, in words of Bush and Putin, neither . 
the United States nor Russia "regards , 

the other as an enemy or threat" 
but as "increasingly allied against 
terrorism." 

If any new threats are emerging 
in other countries with deeper and 
harder targets than those presented 
by the former Soviet Union, the 
United States has a number of 
options for holding them at risk. 

One, of course, is to target them 
with several of our existing nuclear bombs with the 
highest yields. Furthermore, the effectiveness of these 
weapons can. be greatly enhanced by improvements 
In precision of delivery and in accuracy of the 
intelligence in locating and identifying such targets. 
The United States also has a substantia! ability to 
render hardened underground targets ineffective with 
conventional military systems. These kinds of targets 


have vulnerable points, such as air ducts and tunnel 
entrances for personnel, equipment, and resources that 
can be sealed off by conventional munitions if their 
positions can be pinpointed. These vulnerabilities can 
be exploited with accurate intelligence; specialized 
• delivery systems; tailored munitions; and when 
possible, special forces on the ground at the critical 
sites. ITie United .States is, as it should be, working 
on important projects to achieve 
gains in the effectiveness of tactics 
such as these. It is not necessary' 
to destroy hardened underground 
targets physically' by crushing them 
with large nuclear blasts in order to 
defeat them as a threat. 

Given enormous U.S. 
intelligence and conventional, 
military assets, not to mention its 
great relative strength, is there a 
credible military case for RNEP? Recognizing existing 
U.S. military capabilities, including high-yield 
nuclear warheads, and the likely harmful impactof 
such an' Initiative by the world's only superpower on 
international efforts to preserve and .strerigtheh the 
nonproliferation regime, the additional capabilities 
of new nuclear bunker-buster weapons are not worth 
the high costs. 


^ dmtrm' " 

nt$dergr&unii turgefs: , 
phfsttdify bf.ci^itshtng: 
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Including Other 
I Nuclear- Weapon States 


G suggested above that a significant buildup of China's strategic nuclear forces 
could adversely affect the builddown that Russia and the United States should 
carry out in the next few years. The broader point is that each of the tie jure 
and de facto nuclear-weapon states will have to be involved in some fashion in the effort to 
reduce the salience of nuclear weapons in international security relations. Given the history 
of the U.S.-Russian relationship, it seems reasonable to assume that their reductions in 
operationally deployed nuclear warheads could be managed by the U.S.-Russia Consultative 
Group for Strategic Security and recorded by amending SORT. In the cases of other countries, 
unilateral decisions that, in effect, reciprocated the actions of Russia and the United States 
would be the most practical way of proceeding. The actions that each of the states directly 
involved might take are described below. 


China 

We suggested in The Gravest Danger that a U.S.- 
China Consultative Croup for .Strategic Security be 
established, aiong the lines of the U.S.-Russia group. 
This could be a vehicle For exchanging information 
concerning strategic nuclear torce structures in each 
country. For China, a kev agenda item probably 
, would be the U.S. ballistic missik detmse program, 
while for the United States, the Chinese ICBM 
modernization programs would be of interest. It both 
sides were convinced that their worst-case threat 
scenarios would probably not materialize, nuclear 
restraint would be easier to manage. 


Both countries are already showing restraint in 
tneir nuclear programs, m tne environment we are 
projecting, third-country threats such as China would 
not increase to the level where a response, in the case 
of India, would be required. That said, the tensions 
between the two countries of the subcontinent could 
foster a buildup of operationally deployed nuclear 


forces. The point here is that the reductions programs 
we are advocating require an effort to resolve or 
at least contain regional conflicts. The impact 
on requirements for U.S. operationally deployed 
warheads ot a worsening situation in regional conflict 
situations would be minimal,. as noted above. Yet, the 
impact on the force levels of other states, lor example. 
China, could be more pronounced, and this could 
unravel the effort to reduce the salience of nuclear 
weapons on a global scale. 

In addition to political negotiations between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir, measures to Improve the 
safety and security of Indian and Pakistani nuclear 
forces would have a positive effect on the regional 
security environment. Indian and Pakistani coopera- 
tion with other nuclear -weapon states in this regard 
could run afoul of the NP'F, but if properly calculated, 
the effort should strengthen the NFF regime. 



Resolving the Israeh-Palestinian conflict will be 
the first step m including Israel in a program to 
reduce the .salience of nuclear weaporcs globally. 
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tbffciitffeeT. tiM moM ItkHjr dlpkNitMk tfMk would 
be i mumfrtloQ ol dlicuiAkmt coocrmlt^ « mKlett- 
we^Km-livr $on9 in Uir MidiBr Cm. 

Iran 

Tbr cuneni cffont by FreMe. Cermuiy. «»d i)»f 
UnUrd KlntiSom dnmv the strang wppon ol *0 
other nucleM-wvapon lUtm. If thc«e dhemaom 
pRnpK. It h lUcety that lecwtty auanncci will itir 
eventually to the top of the agerwla. and In that 
caie, the United States wtn have to make a tuategic 
dcclilon about Its future relatiom with Iran. Iran wth 
have to do the same. The mod immediate rtecd would 
be to reaaure Iran that ULS. loeors in the Middle Cara 
are not a threat to Its seninty and In fact can serve 
Iran's interests In that volMlIe region of the world. 

North Korea 

It may not be too late to r everse the North Korvun 
nuclear weapons program, ^thewgh the prospects 
for doing that are not very bti|^. North Korea H 
a key factor In decisions that other Aslan states 
may make c o ncerning thrftr ovm nuclear weaporo 
status. Of these, japan b the most come«|uentlti. 

An overt North Korean i^lort to enter the ranks of 
the nockar-we^ion states, tor example, by testing 
a nudear device and fUght>tcsilng 


I would loam Urget aa the United Scales and Russia 
reduced thelf operationally deployed Duclear 
warheads to the levels we beltevr should be possible. 

I This s ugg r u s the United Kingdom and France would 
want to consider their fotre rrquuccnems in light 
I of the l e v el s that the Uolled Stales and Ruiista ate 
aciuidly able to achieve. As In other cases, inch 
I as China, the mechanism to record any revised 
lover levels svouid be through undaleral decislans 
' announced m consultations utih other conccnied 
states, probably In this case mraning Russia, first and 
foremost. 


Coopnention In BadUatsc Miasiln 
Defense 

If the holdings of nuclear weapons by the United 
Stales and other countries c«i be brought down 
' lo vevy low levels, an idea dticussed during the 
Reagan presidency should be rrconsldreed, that ol 
'defense domlMncc.* bi pnoclpfr. theve should be 
a crossover potnt In the offense^defense n|uatlon 
where defensivr capahlllilrs agtbtsl hallHtlc rtklssllrs 
exceed the ahiUiy of an attacker to peneiralr battlsilc 
mbslle defenses. In Reyklavik in IVM. Reagan 
dheusMd with Soviet leader Mikhbl Gorbachev a 
plan to aero out all U.S. and Soviet balllstK mltslks 
' and to cooperate hilly m ballistSc missile defenses. 

In dotng w, Reagan was quite 


a kuig-range baltitbr mtaslle would 
have nsifot repercussions on the 
Aslan gpopolMical some. For chat 
reason, efforts to engage North 
Korea, o In the iU*psrty lallcs. ate 
cMcviiUl despbr the dH^ipotntlng 
results to date. Falling to do so or 
having tried and failed lo reach an 
arcornmodahon. the only mort will 
be containment, lo which the Unbed 
Stales and other regional powe r s 
should cooperate, of coutse. tot a 
nonprovocailve lathloo. ThH calli 
lor a positive program of coopcratloa 
among all of North Korean netghbors 
and others, rather than mnbdldng 
a narrowly constructed antl-Nofth 
Korean ^llaisce. As toi the Middle last 
and South Ada. an effort lo reduce the 
salience of nuclear uvapons globaRy 
requires aiimiloa to the resofoUem <x 
cooUlnmenl of regtonal conflicts. 



consciously pursuing this argument 
to Its logkal coiKluslon. b it loo 
much to think that such acUon may 
define a path leading to a world free 
of the curse of nuclear weapons? 

we suggested in The Graserf 
iMqgrr that International 
cooperation In btllbtk mbslle 
defertse should be a key component 
of a multinational coalition lo 
combat the further spread of 
nuclear weapons capabilities. In 
m environment where total global 
numbers of deployed warheads 
on ballistic mbslln are In the few 
hundreds, h would make sense lo 
have a |aim ballisUc nsHsUr defense 
program amoitg cooper a ting states. 
It would help to stabillae their own 
strategic nuctear rrlaitonshlps with 
each other and would link them In 
an effort lo thwan the ambitions of 


Thta Urdtnd Kbs^dom 
and franen 

Both countrlm have very cafuble 
nuclear forces and force levcb that 



noncooperatutg states. A coopcfattve 
program to develop an tnicmailonal. 
sateflltC'based early warning 
system against potrotlal missile 
attacks could further strengthen 
these relationships. The principal 
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mfl w nwBt fw mrmhcnMp in thh coitlikMi mniU 
be * Arm acrremcnt ttut each ot ttien wlH net In 
ercoedAnee witli ibe ptetcilfHlom of tbr KPT. BwUi 
•nd foemnUf ngrrrd M Uoicoir In Miy 200(2 

Ihm tlivy MtMM (ooperMe In bnlbiUc Aiulle dHemr 


netivittet, but Utilr lun been done In thit Tbe 

lolc U^'ttuMUn |o(nt nlMlIe ddeme prolect. Itie 
RuMlM-Ameitcan Mibewy OtMcmUon SmcOlie. wj* 
cnnccllcd in 2004. «nd no tepUcnncni peoBfem bn 
been Uuncbrd. 
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O 

S ' 

S Why the Urgency? 


W hy not let well mouKh alone and take deepet teductlunt In nuclear foren 
alter 2012? Ilac the matter become more urgent since i few years ago? In our 
view. It has. There are (our factors that necessitate deeper reductions (aster. 


» 


• The nonpfoMfirrjiiofi iwvdt lo be 
tirfngciwnrd. Mid li can be by a vtsiMc ellorl by 
RumU aiMl the Umtnl sum to reduce ibr uMmee 
at nuckor weafom in their lofee poOttm. 

• Neither bmta nor the Untied Sum i«tU mohrv 
thdr mott bade naHonal mvrlty paoblrfm 
through mainuininK higher Irv^ ol mKinM 

than rwcewary. Raihrt. they diould focui 
mote biirmtv m prcvrmtng the acquMUon at 
fwckar numuH by icrrorttl groupib an aUnoa 
crttaln outcootr U ptevm trmdt continue. 

• A tipping polnihn been reached In Ada that could 
lead lo a nnclrar amn race there and to prcuum 
on Ruuia and the UnlMd Sum lo iraem w e.. rather 
than reduce, ihck nuclMf loam. 

• INiIgnifT prrtawrea kn RuuU and In the Untted 
Siam bulkate that, where utuMcraary drlcnie 
eapendlhim can be avoided In Cavc»r of a more 
racioaal uie of resooacev perhapi In other areav of 
drfrme. thh thould be done. 

To ajnphfy tboe poanti, hm. a» to the non- 
prolllcratton regkne< Tenet told the Serutr on Maccli 
9 . SOIH. that the ptolilention pacture *b changing 
brdoce our eyev changing at a rale I have not teen 
mice the end of the Cold Wm.* U h a Ome when the 
ouaconte of a decMle*>long nonfvolllfeatlon efion 
hang* In the halaiKe. A Calhare to move dcorouity to 
malnialn the norkproldrvaitoo rrgtmr could tend to a 
world Im more dangnoin than ai preteni. 

llete, M thonhl be recalled that the 
nonproUfrraiion regime comm* of wvml layer* 
of dderem (lithe global nonm mtablhhed by the 
NTf. monitored by Uie tnlemauonal Atondc Tnergy 
Agency (1AEAK and wapportlng evpon control regime* 
pvt IfMo clkct through ihr mechanitm of chr NPf: 


|2) the ptni-Cold War rvgtme eviabhthed mainly 
llirocqdi the VS- Coopecame Ttircai Reduetton 
program tpomoml odglnally by Senator* Sam 
Nunn and Rlcluatl LugM <R>tnd.)i and (3) 

the m of mnlttnatlonaJ arraivmnmi* pul in place 
diMlitg Roth’* Ant term, Inctudmg the Cilobal threat 
tteducilon Initlativr. the Prolllcratlnn Secvrlcy 
Inhutlve mil. and UN Seewnty Connell Raohruon 
lS4a deilgncd to ttrenglhen national control* 
over ftMile matrrtal. Tach of thr*r three layer* of 
drfonte would be nrengthmed by a move dramatic 
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U.S.-Russian turn awav trom reliance on nuclear 
weapons and a turn toward stronger support tor the 
nonproliferation regime. 

Second, the spread ol nuclear technology, 
particufariy for enriching uranium, has heightened 
concerns that terrorists or rogue nations will acquire 
nuclear weapons. Regarding U.S. and Russian security, 
it is generally agreed that the gravest threat thev each 
face is at the crossroads ot technology and radicalism, 
as Bush has put it. National resources and energy 
spent on supporting a higher level ot strategic nuclear 
forces than necessary means that those national 
efforts are being misdirected. 

Third, in North Korea, Iran, and probably China, 
national decisions are pending about how tar to go 
m developing strategic offensive forces. If the battle 
to hold back this potential surge of nuclear buildups 
IS lost, decisions will be made bv other countries, 
certainly mciudingjapan and probably, ultimately, 
Russia and the United States, which will restart a 
nuclear arms race. Over the past 
three dciades, thi nonprolileration 
regime has successfully staved off 
dire predictions that dozens of 
countries would arm themselves 
with nuclear weapons, but that 

nuclear nightmare could still unfold .■ i- 

if existing nuclear-weapon states g, 

reverse their downward trend. 

Fourth, regarding the budgetary 
squeeze, the Bush administration 
requested for fiscal year 2006 a total budget ot nearly 
$7 billion for funding nuclear weapons programs, 
an increase over the fiscal 2005 appropriations. Last 
year. Congress did not grant the administration's 
entire request, in particular for the research ot earth- 
penetrating nuclear warheads and enhancing test 
site readiness. Congressional motivation in rejecting 
the administration's request Ls exactly the same as 
the argument being made here: it is wrong-headed 
to place more reliance on nuclear weapons when the 
nation's chief priority is in preventing the further 
spread of these weapons. 

In Russia, overall defense spending reportedly will 
rise by 26 percxint in 2005. The budget includes money 
for modernizing strategic offensive forces, among 
them the development of a mysterious weapon, 
purported to be a h^qiecsonic cruise missile, touted by 
Putin. Russia is also pushing ahead with plans to field 
a mobile, land-based version of its 'Fopoi-M ICBM and 
a new sea-based ballistic missile, the Bulava. 


China IS accelerating its mihtarv buildup. Its 2004 
budget was 1 1.6 percent larger than the 2003 budget, 
according to Tenet s report. Tenet added, "China is 
also moving on with its hrst generation ol mobile 
strategic missiles. 

Is another nuclear arms race just over the horizon? 
Quite possibly. Action is needed now to head it off. 
and not just because the results m themselves would 
be catastrophic. The sad and ironic fact is that these 
competitive ettorts would do nothing to deal with 
the more urgent threats of nuclear terrorism and ot 
the increasing probability that, somewhere m the 
world, nuclear weapons will be used m wartare. In 
lact. a new arms race would only make the problem 
worse. 

For all these reasons, we judge that the urgency 
ot getting on with deeper reductions in U.S. and 
Russian operationally deployed nuclear warheads 
is greater than the two nations' leaders thought m 
2001 and 2002. Both leaders clearly envisaged deeper 
reductions and enshrined the idea 
■ ^ in a soknm document they signed 

Now IS the time to move toward 
that vision. 

I he U.S. priority should be 

’ " j ' timely and bold ULtions, consistent 

t With b.S. national secuntv needs. 

? 1 } *. to shore up international support 

tor the nonproliferation regime. 
Eisewhere in, Ihe Gravest Danger, 
we have written of the need to 
buttress the NKI with adequate means of verifying 
and enforcing compliance. This includes the PSI 
to intercept proliferation m progress; the creation 
of regional centers under mternationai control 
for supplying enriched uranium as fuel for power 
reactors and reprocessing plutonium; enhanced 
support tor an expanded Cooperative Threat 
Reduction program: and the Additional Protocol 
allowing IAEA on-site inspections as appropriate. We 
have also called tor economic and security guarantees 
as the “carrots" to accompany the enforcement 
“sticks" for NPT compliance. The proposal presented 
above sets a practical, short-tenn goal for nuclear 
force reductions that the United States could initiate 
jointly with Russia and that the other nuclear powers 
could subsequently join. We see it as enhancing the 
nonproliferation regime by encouraging the present 
nuclear-weapon states to collaborate more effectively 
together to roll back nuclear proliferation before it is 
too late. 
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I Cold War Thinking 
_r ' A bout Nuclear Weapons 

,5% , f ■ t satellite, in 1957, Signaling the advent of the age 

ot ICBMs. Soon, the two superpowers could deliver 

Dui mg the first decade attci the obliteiation ot hydrogen bombs anvwhere m the world within about 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki and following the tailure ot | minutes, tears ot a devastating surprise attack 

U-S-'Soviet discussions about Uie possibiiit)- ot mutual j daunted military planners and political leaders. The 
nuclear restraint, an all-oui technical-mdustnal race j response was not to nd the world ot thes'e weapons 
to develop nuclear weapons began. Ihe U.S. aisenal j rather to make them more survivable. France 

grew rapidly, driven by advancing technology and , (19641 joined the United States, 

by mounting tears ot the expansionist policies oi the | union, and the United Kingdom as , 

Soviet autocrat, Joseph Stalin. Starting v\ith onl\ a I nuclear-weapon slates. Ihe .size ot the world's nuclear 
tew primitive hssion bombs in 1945, the U.S. arsenal, arsenals ballooned from slightly more than 3.000 in 

supported b} a rapidl> expanding production base, 1955 to more than 37,000 bv 19o5- with more than 

exceeded 3,000 bombs b> 1955. ^ These weapons were pg p^j-cent held bv the United States (approximately 

mostly aircratl-delnered gravity bombs, but some Jl OOO'i and the Soviet Union (an estimated 6.000). 

, low-yield weapons were also developed tor battlefield yet, also in this period, .serious diplomatic discourse 

use it needed to lepcl a Soviet attack on Western | formal negotiations belw'een the West and the 

Europe. Ihe danger ot the actual use ot nuclear , gQviet Union were te.sumed, after a lapse of several 

weapons m combat, whether m ,\sia or m the event | years, to address the risks ot nuclear weapons. Ihese 

of an attack on ‘Western Europe, loomed menacing!) , nsks included not only their icse m combat, but also 
since the early years ot the Cold l\ai, which were . environmental and health hazards created bv 

marked b) repeated enses, including the 1948 Berlin nuclear tailout from test explosions and the spread 

blockade and North Korea's 1950 invasion of South fn^jdear weapons to other countnes. The question 

Korea. I he test of the hist Soviet atomic bomb in ''What are nuclear weapons tor.'"' was broadened to 

1949, followed bv a Soviet buildup to an arsenal ot include- 

several hundred bombs by 1955. racsed tensions in an | 

environment in which tear and suspicion were already ^ choices m force structure reduce the risk 

pervasive. A wider range ot military options became j pre-emptive use ot these weapons in combat? 

possible tor both .sides, given the growing numbers j 

and sophcstication ot nuclear weapons and delivery ^ Through diplomatic means, can we make a start 

systems. containing the dangers ot an unrestrained aims 

Competition in building hydrogen bombs (two-, race, ot radioactive tailout, and ot proliferation ot 

stage ti.s.sion-fusion bombs) commenced with the nuclear weapons? 

detonation ot the initial U.S. device m 1952 and ol 

the Russian one not long altei. By the end ot the first , [j.j practice, as can be seen from the numbers 
nuclear decade, 1945-1954, the United Kingdom also ) surprise nuclear attack did next to 

had become a nuclear-weapon state. j nothing to limit the overall magnitude ot the buildup 

I of U.S. and Soviet nuclear forces. In fact. It spurred 

r , I . , U i 1 the buildup. The enormous growth during this decade 

° t was driven not only by political forces reacting to the 

•5 During the second decade ot the nuclear era, the I 5 ;trategic dangers nil the world scene, but also by the 

« buildup ot nudeai arsenals accelerated. Ihe Soviet i irresistible lute ot technology — multiple warheads 

5 Union launched Sputnik, the first earth-orbitmg , .j 5 jngie missile and much greater acaitacv. for 

E i 9 . This and the foDowin? estimates ot lorce levels are taken from R.S. Nornsand 1.15. Cothran, Nikkur DLikihoak. ljS,-L..'>.XRjRiiiihin 

< 1 S!ratei;ic Olfemive Nudear FoKcs. 194S-96, iVVashini?ron. D.C.: Natural Resource.s Detense Cotnirtl, January 1997). 
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example — which opened doors tor new missions 
for nuclear weapons, ft was a matter of worst-case. . 
threat analysis feeding the most optimistic technical 
projections. 

Mounting fears about nuclear war were driven 
during this period by a number of events; the Soviet 
repression of the 1956 Hungarian uprising, the 1957 
Soviet launch of Sputnik, the 1961 construction of - 
the Berlin Wali, and the test of the Soviet Union's 
largest nuclear device that same vear. The 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis appeared to give confirmation to the 
inevitability of nuclear catastrophe. 

Of key importance for the United States in those .. . 
circumstances was the survivability of its deterrent , , 
forces. This problem was managed by deploying a 
broad array of retaliatory systems to ensure a capacity 
for inflicting massive and unacceptable destruction in 
response to any pre-emptive first strike by an enemy. .. 
This force included the B-52 bombers that could take 
off under severe threat condition.s and be recalled 
if desired; a land-based ICBM force in hardened 
underground silos that could be destroyed only by 
weapons targeted and delivered with precise accuracy 
and little, if any, warning; and a mobile naval force of 
nuclear-powered Polaris submarines with prolonged 
underwater endurance that could sail undetected 
and thus were invulnerable to a- potential first strike. 
The U.S. strategic triad was put iri place during this 
decade. It remains irt place today; . 

. The sta ted U.S. force mission was not pre-emption, 
but deterrence by threat of nuclear retaliation. It wa-s 
to convince the Soviet Uhioh that, no matter how 
successful a nuclear attack oh. the United States and 
its force's might be, ,U.S. retaliatory capability would 
inflict unacceptable devastation on the attacker. The 
Soviet Union made similar claims about its intentions 
and forces, but it was increasingly difficult for either 
side to accept such assurances at face value. 

So, it had become politically important to 
moderate and, if possible, dispel fears of nuclear 
pre-emption. Otherwise, those fears would drive 
out all possibility of finding a cooperative solution 
to the nuclear dilemma and become a self- 
fulfilling prophesy. A.s early as 1956, the creation 
and deployment of thermonuclear weapons led 
Eisenhower to remark, "We are rapidly getting to . 
the point that no war can be won.” He added that . 
conventional wars can be fought to exhaustion • 
and surrender, but nuclear war can come close to 
"destruction of the enemy and suicide." In this spirit 
Eisenhower led an effort to initiate a broad dialogue 
on nuclear dangers and also peaceful benefits, with 
the 1955 Atoms for Peace Conference and the 1956 
creation of the IAEA. 

Additional diplomatic initiatives to limit the 
explosive te.sting of nuclear weapons were pursued, • 
at a disarmament conference In London In 1957, 


Following: the 1962- Cuban mussiie crises, President 
. Johrt F; Kennedy stepped up eltorts to achieve a treatv 
banningnuclear weapons testing. This succeeded in 
part in- 1963 with a limited treaty ruling out all tests 
except those conducted underground. 

A technical effort had been initiated earlier, under 
Eisenhower and starting with the U-2 flights, to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain by photo and electronic 
reconnaissance from space to gauge the growing 
threats belter, without either under- or overestimating 
- them. Eventually, this made it possible to begin the 
negotiation of subsequent strategic nuclear arms 
agfeements with verifiable limits on offensive nuclear 
deploymeirits. 

Thrbiighoat this decade, there was a growing 
appiPdation that the onlv rational mission tor 
nuclear weapons was for a second-strike retaliation 
as a- way of deterring potential enemy attack. In the 
Kennedy administration, U.S. doctrine began to 
emphasize conventional arms buildups as the more 
realistic alternative response to threats. Kennedy 
graphically expre.ssed the dangers nuclear arsenals 
posed to survival on June 10, 1963: 

total war makes no sense in an age when 
great powers can maintain large and relatively 
inroiirietable nuclear forces and refuse to surrender 
without resort to those forces; It makes no sense 
in an age when a single nuclear weapon contains 
almost ten times the explosive force delivered by all 
of the Allied air forces.in thgSecpnd. World War..It. .. 
makes no sense in ah age when the. deadly poisons 
produced by a nuclear exchange wbijld be carried by 
wind andwaterand sOii and seed to. the . fiif corners . 
of the globe and to generations yet unborn. 


The Third Dcci.ide?, 1965-74 

During the third decade of the nuclear era, 
the concept of deterrence by mutual assured 
destruction was elaborated, with added nuances and 
requirements. With improving accuracy of missiles 
and the variety of reliable nuclear warheads being 
deployed, both nations started developing strike 
forces with counterforce capability against hardened 
military and industrial targets. Technology inspired 
scenarios of controlled strikes, that is, limited attacks 
by nuclear weapons as opposed to an all-out massive 
strike, arid protracted nuclear war. It also inspired 
concerns that the advantages of a first strike might 
t^pt an opponerlt to attack in order to end up 
"relatively better off" in the nuclear rubble. War- 
fightirig doctrines replaced simple massive retaliation 
threats as the-best means of sustaining nuclear 
deteiTenceJ 

Technological advances in weaponry were 
accompanied by broadening diplomatic ettorts to 
try to cap the nuclear arms competition. 1 wo new 
nations,' India and presumably Israel, became 
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de tacto nuclear-weapon states during this period, and 
concerns about proiiteration led to the negotiation 
ot the NPT, which entered into force m 1970, This 
treaty became the cornerstcme ot a worldwide eflort 
to freeze the number ot nuclear-weapon ,state.s. As 
expressed m the preamble to the Nl’l and in Article 
VI ot that treaty, the original live nuctear-weapon 
state.s were committed to eflorts to reduce the nuclear 
arms competition and eventuailvto eliminate nuclear 
weapons. 

The rate ot growth m the total number.? ot nuclear 
weapons slow^ed somewhat during this period. 1 he 
total inventories ot the two superpowers reached 
47, (XX).. comprising more than 98 percent ot the 
world's total. While the estimated U-S. total decreased 
slightly to 27,000. the Soviet Union's arsenal increased 
to 20,000. As the U.S. and Soviet numbers ot nuclear 
weapons converged, their negotiations focused on 
limiting those lorces directly threatening each other s 
homeland. I hese negotiations became known as the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Falks (SALT), dhe advent of 
multiple independently targetable re-entrv vehicles 
(MIRVs), which enabled single missiles to deliver 
multiple warheads with precision against separate 
targets, complicated the SALT negotiations. 

A first strike bv MlRVed ICBMs targeted against the 
silos ot an opponent s ICBM force could destroy many 
more missiles than used m the attack. This ratio would 
thereby give an advantage to the hrst attacker bv 
senouslv diminishing the opponent's retahatorv force. 
MIRVmg had the result ot significantly increasing 
the total number ot warheads and opened up the 
possibility of targeting a broader array ot industrial 
sites and miiitarv installations. 'Vet, negotiations 
failed to limit MIRVing. New targets were added to 
an already long list m the war plans. I he increasing 
accuracy of missiles made counterforce a more 
attractive strategic: option. Post-war recovery ot the 
enemv also became a consideration tor targeteers. 

MIRV mg pointed to a conciu,sion that it would be 
more important for arms control agreements to focus 
on limiting warheads rather than delivery systems. 
However, the technologv ot photorcconnaissance 
satellites circling the earth m space could not count 
the individual warheads, and the state ot U.S.-Soviet 
relations was such that direct inspection oi the 
delivery vehicles was unacceptable. Iheretore, the 
arms control talks focused on limiting the number of 
long-range bombers and missile launchers tor nuclear 
weapons. 

Ballistic missile defense had been under study in 
the United States since shortly after World War 11. 

The first major U.S. efiort to deploy some defenses 
against a nuclear attack commenced m the last years 
of Ih’csident l.yndon B. Iohn.son's administration and, 
before that, in the Soviet Union. Subsequently the 
ABM Treaty was concluded m 1972 as part ot the SALI 


I negotiations. It recognized the limits ot technology in 
i providing such a defense but allowed tor thin svstem 
I deployments, more lor cosmetic than real mihtarv 
I purpose. In the United States, these deployments were 
I eventually dismantled, being ot little or no value. 

! At the same time, the United States and the Soviet 
i Union Signed an Interim Agreement to limit their 
! number of deployed ICBMs and submarine-launched 
i ballistic missiles as well as their modernization 
1 program.?. 1 he treatv also recognized the legitimacy of 
i ventvmg treatv compliance using national technical 
1 means (i.e.. satellites in earth-circling orbits). 

I Despite these successes, the two superpowers 
! remained poised eyeball to eveball, with their nuclear 
! pistols cocked. Mutual a.s.sured destruction, a phrase 
I popularized by McNamara, continued to be accepted 
i as an inescapable condition of the nuclear age. 

! Nuclear weapons were not used in the bitter war in 
! Vietnam, just as they had not been used earlier m 
I Korea. This e.xtended the tradition ot non-use, even in 
! otheiwiseunwinnable conflicts. 

i 1 he fourth decade ot the nuclear era wa,s a penod 
i m which force modernization continued apace and 
i the size ot the Soviet nuclear weapons stockpile 
i almost doubled to approximately 39, ()(.)() while the 
I U.S. force shrank shghtlv to 23,000 warheads. I he 
I two superpowers continued to possess more than 98 
I percent ot all the nuclear weapons in the world and 
I the nuclear club was enlarged, surreptitiously, bv only 
one nation. South Africa. After the ABM treaty and 
two strategic offensive arms limitation treaties. SALI I 
and SALI li. little negotiating progress was made with 
the Soviet Union under several years of transitional 
leaders m the Kremlin and as anti-detente attitude 
hardened m the United States; President Iimmv Carter 
withdrew SALT il from Senate consideration iollowing 
the 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Soviet deployment ot MlRVed SS-20 missiles, 
designed to target Western Lurope, led to 
countenneasures bv NA 1 0 m the form ot 
j intermediate-range nuclear lorces. Ihe decision to 
! deploy these torces. made bv NAi O m 1979, was 
1 implemented in 1983 after a tailed negotiation to 
s limit such deployments on both sides. 

! When Reagan took ofhee m 1981, he proposed 
1 that the total number of nuclear warheads should 
I be reduced rather than simpiv capped at higher 
1 levels. Later, in 1983, he launched perhaps tlie most 
contentious and potentialiv significant initiative in 
this decade: the proposal to huild a missile defense 
shield, despite the ABM Ireatv s prohibitions, in an 
ettort to break out ot the doctrine of mutual assured 
destruction bv providing significant protection 
I against ballistic missile attack. 


30 
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The Fifth Oeci ' • - 

In the fifth decade of the nuclear era, fundamental 
political developments took place in relations, 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

With the rise of Gorbachev and the development of 
a productive relationship between him and Reagan, 
a number of assumptions about the threat were 
swept away on both sides. In the aftermath of the 
deadly 1986 accident at the Soviet nuclear reactor 
in Chernobyl, worldwide concern about the dangers 
of nuclear conflict were heightened significantly, 
especially in the Soviet Union. 

At the landmark October 1986 meeting between 
Reagan and Gorbachev in Reykjavik, the two leaders 
discussed the elimination of all ballistic missile 
systems. Stymied by differences on what limits to put 
on ABM research and development, they settled for 
progress in the negotiations to ban all intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles. This culminated in a treaty 
Which they signed in 1987 to eliminate all such 
ground-launched missiles from U.S. and Soviet 
arsenals. .Beyond that, the impulse given to nuclear 
reductions at Reykjavik led to enough progress in the 
strategic arms reduction talks (START) thereafter that 
an agreement was within, reach.by 1989 when George 
H. W. Bush took office. Bush, and Gorbachev signed 
the START I treaty in July 199U.This treaty, for the 
.first time, called; for major reductions in the number 
of accountable strategic nuclear warheads and for a 
ceiling on such warheads df 6,000 for each country. 
This progress was based on, procedures allowing on- 
site inspection that made verifying limits on numbers 
of warheads for each type of missile and. aircraft 
possible. Fucther progress in iregotlations between 
Bush and Yeltsin led to agreement on deeper cuts In 
strategic forces, to 3,000 -3,500, formalized with the 
January 1993 signing of START IT This treaty never 
entered into force, however, even after modification 
by Clinton and Yeltsin in 1997 to accommodate 
some practical Russian concerns about the pace of 
reductions. Moscow announced that it would no 
longer consider itself bound by its START II signature : 
following the U.S. withdrawal from the ABM Treaty . 
in June 2002. The Kremlin's act was largely symbolic, 
given the conclusion of SORT a month earlier. 


Shortly before the collapse ot the Soviet Union m 
1991, Bush and Gorbachev also agreed to reciprocal 
unilateral steps to reduce their tactical nuclear 
weapon systems. In 1992, beginning with the 
unilateral declaration by Bush of a moratorium on 
underground nuclear explosive testing in response to 
congressional pres.sure, the path to negotiations on a 
lasting ban on all nuclear testing was opened. These 
developments played an etiective rote in the 1995 
indefinite extension of the NRT 
T&y the end of this fifth decade of the nuclear era 
in 1994) there had been a drop of roughly one-third 
iii the total niidear forces in the world, with the U.S. 
nuniber dropping to slightly less than 15,000 and 
Russia Teducihg to approximately 27,000. This decade 
ended with no net increase in the number of nuclear- 
weapdn; states, but the group was joined by Pakistan, 
while South Africa gave up its nuclear weapons. Also 
duringthis period, Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus. 
Which had become de facto nuclear-weapon .states 
upoii the dissolution of the Soviet Union, renounced 
any nuclear ambitions and returned nuclear warheads 
Rationed on their soil to Russia. 

This era marked significant progress in the 
rethinking of the purpose of nuclear weapons. 
Renewed consideration was given to certain 
questions, 

• How many nuclear weapons are enough? : 

• What Is the remaining mission for niidear 
weapons after the Cold War? 

» How can the concerns of non-nuclear-weapon 
countries about the discriminatory nature of the 
nonproliferation regime be met? 

The fact of mutual assured destruction as a basis 
for nuclear deterrence between the United States 
and Russia remained long after the collapse of the 
Sodet Union. Eventually, new thinking challenged 
: the notions of deterrerice based upon mutual assured 
Tdesiructibn, and with this came a realization that the 
high levels of nuclear weapons that still existed could 
not be justified. 
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;s Controi Association (ACA), founded in 1971, is a national 
nonpartisan membership organization dedicated to promoting public understanding of 
and support for effective arms control policies. Through its public education and media 
programs and its magazine, Arms Control Today (71CT1,.ACA provides policy-makers, the 
press and the interested public with authoritative information, arialysis arid cbmmentary 
on arms control proposals, negotiations and agreements, and related national security 
issues. In addition to the regular press briefings ACA holds on major arms control 
developments, the Association's staff provides commentary and analysis on a broad 
spectrum of issues for journalists and Scholars both in the United States and abroad. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Dr. Drell. 

Dr. Payne? 

STATEMENT OF KEITH B. PAYNE, PROFESSOR AND DEPART- 
MENT HEAD, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND 

STRATEGIC STUDIES, MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It’s a privilege to he here 
this morning, and I thank you for the invitation to speak here. 

I’m happy to shorten my prepared statement and enter the full 
statement for the record. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes, all of the statements are entered in 
the record, so, if you would just talk to us, that would he great. 

Dr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you. 

Dr. Payne. During the Cold War, deterrence was typically con- 
sidered an easy matter, posing a nuclear retaliatory threat to the 
Soviet Union and Soviet targets. Unfortunately, today, most of 
what we believed we knew about deterrence during the Cold War 
is of extremely limited value. 

Today, there are no certainties about deterrence. Our traditional 
deterrent may not work against opponents who are willing mar- 
tyrs, desperate gamblers, incommunicado, miscalculating, or self- 
destructive. The painful contemporary truth. I’m sorry to say, is 
that confident assertions about how deterrence will work, and how 
many forces will ensure deterrence, are guesses. No one knows 
whether, or how, deterrence is going to work across the spectrum 
of opponents we now face and the spectrum of contexts in which 
we now want to deter. 

That particular conclusion doesn’t suggest that we discard deter- 
rence. Far from it. It does, nevertheless, explain why our deter- 
rence focus needs to change from that of the Cold War with regard 
to: to whom is our deterrent directed, how do we deter, and with 
what do we try to deter? 

In some cases, nonmilitary options may be best for deterrence. In 
other cases, conventional, or even nuclear, threats may be nec- 
essary for deterrence. In some cases, we may simply have oppo- 
nents, or confront components, who are beyond deterrence, what- 
ever capability we might bring to the table. 

To understand which is the case, we need, first, to understand 
the opponent’s mindset and behavioral style. I believe that deter- 
rence now, in this post-Cold War era, is, first and foremost, a mat- 
ter of intelligence. It requires a much more focused and dedicated 
intelligence effort for this purpose than was typical in the past. 
There is simply no substitute now for trying to understand the spe- 
cific hows and whys of opponents’ decisionmaking. That’s true 
whether the opponent is a state leadership or the leadership of a 
terrorist organization. 

With regard to the deterrence of terrorists — this is an important 
new topic — let me note that I strongly disagree with the common 
notion that all terrorists are undeterrable. The historical record on 
terrorists, anarchists, and other extremist groups is sufficient for 
us to conclude that they may be deterrable, depending on the con- 
text and circumstances. That’s all we can say about state leader- 
ships, as well. 
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What are the implications of this new uncertainty of deterrence 
in the post-cold-war period? First, I think, and foremost, is that de- 
fensive capabilities — the ability to limit damage to the United 
States, our allies, our friends, and our forces — takes on a much 
higher priority. Why? Simply because we can no longer rely on de- 
terrence working reliably to provide that protection. A popular line 
during the Cold War was that defenses are unnecessary and use- 
less, because our “assured destruction” capability would provide de- 
terrence and perfect protection. It needs to be recognized now, in 
the post-Cold War period, that deterrence can, and probably will at 
some point, fail unpredictably, and our only option in that case will 
be to defend, as well as possible, our society, our forces, our friends, 
and our allies. This is why I believe that various forms of strategic 
defensive capability, particularly against weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, have become such an important priority, more so than during 
the Cold War. 

The Bush administration’s 2001 NPR sought to assess how the 
dramatic geopolitical changes since the Cold War should transform 
how we think and how we practice deterrence. I’ve included, for the 
record, a short article on the goals of the NPR, which. I’m sorry to 
say, still remains widely misunderstood. But with regard to nuclear 
weapons, the NPR concluded that they, in fact, remain essential to 
any prudent approach to deterrence, but that nuclear weapons 
alone are unsuited for many of the type of deterrence contingencies 
that we are going to confront in the 21st century. Having a broader 
array of deterrent threats, particularly including non-nuclear capa- 
bilities, should better enable us to adapt our deterrence to a whole 
range of different opponents and contexts. Consequently, one of the 
thrusts of the NPR was to reduce our reliance on nuclear weapons 
and to place greater reliance and emphasis on non-nuclear capabili- 
ties. 

The NPR also concluded that the immediate requirement for U.S. 
nuclear weapons could be met with far fewer deployed nuclear 
forces, and that the requirement for deployed nuclear forces may 
recede further as our advanced conventional forces mature and as 
our defenses mature. That conclusion, by the way, was a basis for 
the deep reductions of the 2002 Moscow Treaty. 

The NPR also focused on the need to assure allies, particularly 
through the extended U.S. nuclear umbrella. Most recently, some 
very close allies have openly questioned whether the longstanding 
U.S. “nuclear umbrella” commitment for their security remains 
credible and viable. A 2006 study, for example, led by former Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Nakasone, concluded that Japan should study 
the nuclear issue to be prepared in the event of tremendous future 
change. Former Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone noted that Jap- 
anese security is dependent on U.S. nuclear weapons, and that the 
future of the U.S. extended nuclear deterrent is uncertain. Such 
Japanese concerns are obviously understandable given the North 
Korean nuclear and missile programs. I should note that allies and 
friends in the Middle East are expressing similar concerns as Iran 
moves towards a nuclear capability and expands its missile arse- 
nal. 

What’s the implication of that set of circumstances? What’s the 
significance of that? Well, first, it’s to note that our extended nu- 
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clear deterrent is perhaps the most important, and the least recog- 
nized nuclear nonproliferation tool in existence. To risk understate- 
ment, nuclear proliferation will accelerate dramatically if our close 
allies continue to lose confidence in the U.S. extended nuclear 
guarantee. This point has been made explicit by Japanese officials 
in recent conversations. 

As various nuclear reduction and disarmament proposals emerge, 
I think we need to be conscious of this continuing importance of 
our nuclear forces for extended nuclear deterrence and, in effect, 
for nonproliferation. 

There are three contemporary strategic programs that I believe 
are particularly important for the future of deterrence, extended 
deterrence, and the assurance of U.S. allies. Let me briefly mention 
these. One is the RRW, which Dr. Drell has mentioned already. 
The second program, or set of programs, are strategic and regional 
ballistic missile defense capabilities. The third is a new capability 
for non-nuclear prompt global strike. 

The RRW Program is intended to provide safety and security im- 
provements in the nuclear arsenal, provide the potential for long- 
term increased confidence without nuclear testing, cost savings, the 
potential for long-term cost savings, and to sustain the U.S. nu- 
clear, technical, and engineering communities. 

Let me add that there is some urgency with regard to this par- 
ticular program because as we look at the retirement rate for peo- 
ple who have been involved in the design of nuclear weapons, it’s 
estimated that the vast majority of them will have retired within 
the next 5 years. If we want to be able to have that group of experi- 
enced weapon designers offer their experience to a new cadre, a 
new generation, of weapon designers, we need to move forward in 
this program, I think, speedily. 

The RRW will also support the U.S. extended nuclear deterrent, 
and, thus, our nonproliferation goals, by helping to sustain the con- 
fidence that our allies have had in our nuclear umbrella. 

Also, second, in the era of deterrence uncertainty, strategic and 
regional ballistic missile defense are important for our own protec- 
tion and for the assurance of our allies and friends who are subject 
to these emerging nuclear threats and missile threats. 

During the Cold War, many considered ballistic missile defense 
and deterrence to be mutually incompatible. Now they are fully 
compatible, and continued support, particularly for sea-based de- 
fenses, the multiple kill vehicle program, and a new third site in 
Europe, I believe to be very important. 

Finally, progress toward a non-nuclear strategic capability for 
prompt global strike has been slow, and, in general, progress to- 
wards non-nuclear strategic capabilities has been slow. At this 
point, the only U.S. global strike option now available is nuclear. 
The IJ.S. capability to strike with non-nuclear forces against high- 
value or fleeting targets is very important. I believe it would make 
a significant contribution to deterrence, and, again, the assurance 
of our allies, and also to counterproliferation. 

In conclusion, there’s been a significant shift away from the Cold 
War balance-of-terror concept and the policies that were aligned 
with that. That shift is important and makes sense because of the 
dramatically different geopolitical environment we find ourselves 
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in. It is true that all the details of that shift have not heen worked 
out, and its implementation is not mature. But let me note that it 
took us 25 years of intense debate before we came to a consensus 
on our Cold War strategic policies. We probably don’t have 25 years 
of safety to reach a consensus on our post-Cold War policies. So, 
my final comment is that we need to move forward thoughtfully, 
but also quickly, towards that consensus. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Payne follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Dr. Keith B. Payne 

The rise of hostile rogue states, new terrorist threats, and the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction have all highlighted our continuing need to deter at- 
tack. The importance of deterrence has survived the Cold War. The fundamental 
question now is how to deter new threats in a new strategic environment? 

During the Cold War, deterrence typically was considered a relatively easy matter 
of posing a nuclear retaliatory threat to Soviet targets. Many officials and com- 
mentators mechanistically equated deterrence to our “Assured Destruction” nuclear 
capability. We hear echoes of this today, confident claims about deterrence linked 
to some specific number of weapons. 

Unfortunately, most of what we believed we knew about deterrence during the 
Cold War now is of limited value. Today, there are no certainties about deterrence. 
Our traditional deterrent threat may not work predictably against opponents who 
are willing martyrs, desperate gamblers, incommunicado, misinformed, miscalcu- 
lating, self-destructive, or motivated by unalterable, intangible goals such as honor, 
or ideological or religious devotion. 

The list of provocations and opponents we now hope to deter has expanded, and 
the contexts within which we hope to deter them are far more variable. But the 
painful contemporary truth is that confident assertions about how deterrence will 
operate are guesses, usually poorly informed; no one knows whether or how deter- 
rence will work across a wide spectrum of opponents, stakes and contexts. 

This conclusion does not suggest that we discard deterrence. It does, however, ex- 
plain why our Cold War views of deterrence “stability” based on offensive nuclear 
forces must be reconsidered. Our deterrence focus now must be broadened with re- 
gard to whom, how and with what we try to deter. In some cases, non-military ap- 
proaches to deterrence may be adequate, in others, conventional or nuclear threats 
may be necessary; and in some cases, opponents may simply be “beyond deterrence” 
regardless of our threats. 

To understand which may be the case for any contingency, we need first to under- 
stand the opponent’s mind-set and behavioral style, and the different ways oppo- 
nents can perceive and respond to our deterrence threats. Deterrence now is first 
and foremost a matter of intelligence. It requires a much more focused, dedicated 
intelligence effort for this purpose than has been the case in the past. There is no 
substitute for understanding the specific how’s and why’s of opponents’ decision- 
making; we no longer can presume to know the boundaries of their possible behav- 
ior. This is true whether we seek to deter the leadership of a rogue state or a ter- 
rorist organization. 

With regard to the deterrence of terrorists, I strongly disagree with the common 
notion that all terrorists are undeterrable. The historical record on terrorists, anar- 
chists, and other extremist groups is sufficient to conclude that they may be de- 
terred, depending on the context and circumstances, which is all that can be said 
of state leaders. 

Defensive capabilities must take on a new, higher priority when deterrence is rec- 
ognized to be uncertain. Why? Because we can no longer rely on deterrence working 
reliably to provide protection. A popular Cold War line was that defensive capabili- 
ties were unnecessary and useless because deterrence was ensured by our “Assured 
Destruction” offensive nuclear threat. It should be recognized now that deterrence 
can fail unpredictably, and our only option may be to defend as well as possible our 
society, our expeditionary forces, and our allies. This is why various forms of stra- 
tegic defensive capability against mass destruction weapons are now so important. 
President Bush’s decision to deploy strategic ballistic missile defense (BMD) against 
limited offensive missile threats was a reflection of this shift away from the old bal- 
ance of terror deterrence policy. Much more remains to be done in this regard. 

The Bush administration’s 2001 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) sought to assess 
how the dramatic changes since the Cold War should transform how we think about 
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deterrence. This can be seen in its emphasis on having a much broader range of 
deterrent threat options than we inherited from the Cold War, and having the flexi- 
bility and knowledge of opponents necessary to tailor our deterrent efforts to a 
range of contingencies and opponent. I have included for the record a short article 
on the goals of the NPR, a document that remains widely misunderstood. ^ 

With regard to nuclear weapons, the NPR concluded that they remain essential 
in any prudent approach to deterrence; but, nuclear weapons alone may be unsuited 
to many of the deterrence contingencies of the 21st century. Having a broader range 
of threats, including non-nuclear options, should better enable us to adapt our deter- 
rence policies to a much wider range of opponents and contexts. Consequently, a 
major thrust of the NPR was to reduce reliance on nuclear weapons and place great- 
er weight on non-nuclear capabilities. 

The NPR also concluded that the immediate requirement for U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons could be met with far fewer deployed nuclear forces, and that our nuclear re- 
quirements may recede further as advanced conventional weapons and defenses ma- 
ture. That conclusion was a basis for the deep nuclear reductions of the 2002 Mos- 
cow Treaty. 

The NPR also focused on the need to assure allies, including via the extended U.S. 
“nuclear umbrella.” Most recently, some close allies have openly questioned whether 
longstanding U.S. extended deterrence guarantees remain credible. A 2006 Japanese 
study headed by former Prime Minister Nakasone, for example, concluded that 
Japan, “should study the nuclear issue to be prepared in the event of tremendous 
future change. . .” Mr. Nakasone noted that Japanese security is dependent on U.S. 
nuclear weapons, but that the future of the U.S. extended deterrent is unclear. Such 
Japanese concerns are understandable given North Korean nuclear and missile pro- 
grams. Allies and friends in the Middle East increasingly express similar concerns 
as Iran moves toward a nuclear capability and expands its missile arsenal. 

Immediately following North Korea’s nuclear test in October 2006, Secretary of 
State Rice traveled to Tokyo to reaffirm the U.S. nuclear commitment to Japan. Our 
extended nuclear deterrent is perhaps the most important and least recognized nu- 
clear nonproliferation tool in existence. To risk understatement, nuclear prolifera- 
tion will accelerate dramatically if close allies continue to lose confidence in the U.S. 
extended nuclear deterrent. This point has been made explicitly in recent conversa- 
tions with Japanese officials. As various nuclear disarmament proposals emerge, we 
need to be conscious of this continuing importance of our extended nuclear deter- 
rent. 

Despite the NPR’s call for more diverse U.S. capabilities to meet the needs of a 
new geopolitical environment, much remains to be done. There are three contem- 
porary strategic programs that are particularly important to deterrence, extended 
deterrence and the assurance of U.S. allies: these are the Reliable Replacement 
Warhead (RRW); strategic and regional BMD; and, a new capability for non-nuclear, 
prompt global strike. 

The RRW Program is intended to provide safety and security improvements in the 
nuclear arsenal, the potential for increased long-term confidence without nuclear 
testing, long-term cost savings, and to sustain the U.S. nuclear technical and engi- 
neering communities. It will also support the U.S. extended nuclear deterrent and 
thus our nonproliferation goals by helping to sustain the confidence of our allies in 
our nuclear umbrella. 

In an era of deterrence uncertainty, strategic and regional BMD are important for 
our own protection and for the assurance of key allies increasingly subject to emerg- 
ing nuclear and missile threats. During the Cold War, many considered deterrence 
and BMD to be incompatible. Now, they are fully compatible, and continued support 
for our sea-based defenses, the multiple kill vehicle, and a new defensive site in Eu- 
rope are particularly important. 

Finally, progress toward non-nuclear strategic capabilities has been slow; the only 
prompt, U.S. global strike options now available are nuclear missiles. The U.S. capa- 
bility to strike with non-nuclear weapons against high value or fleeting targets at 
global ranges could contribute significantly to deterrence, the assurance of allies, 
and directly to counterproliferation. I agree strongly with General Cartwright that 
it is important to move forward on a non-nuclear capability for prompt global strike. 

In conclusion, there has been a significant shift away from the Cold War balance 
of terror concept consistent with a dramatically different geopolitical environment. 
It is true that all the details of this shift in thinking about deterrence and its imple- 
mentation are not mature. But, recall that it took 25 years of intense debate before 
we achieved a working consensus on our Cold War strategic policies. We may not 


1 Keith B. Payne, “The Nuclear Posture Review: Setting the Record Straight,” The Washington 
Quarterly, Vol. 28, No. 3 (Summer 2005), pp. 135—151. 
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have 25 years of relative security to achieve a new working consensus this time 
around; we need to move forward thoughtfully and quickly. 


Keith B. P.iytu' 


Tfie Nuclear Posture Reviews 
Setting the Record Straight 


J. he Bush administration’s 2001 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) 
was a watershed event in U.S. strategic policy. Despite its title, the scope 
was much broader than nuclear matters. It was a strategic posture review, 
the Pentagon’s first strategic policy initiative to depart fundamentally from a 
Cold War-era policy orientation focused overwhelmingly on the Soviet stra- 
tegic nuclear threat, nuclear deterrence, and management of the U.S. -So- 
viet “balance of terror.” The first post-Cold War NPR, drafted in 1994, had 
retained the central assumption that the primary U.S. strategic concern was 
managing the hostile relationship between the two great nuclear powers.' In 
contrast, the 2001 NPR set in motion far-reaching changes designed to align 
U.S. strategic policy with the different realities and threats of the post-Coid 
War security environment. 

Very early in his first term, President George W. Bush emphasized that 
the new strategic environment, including in particular the emergence of 
hostile states with weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and the improve- 
ment in U.S. -Russian relations, demanded changes in strategic policy, “[W]e 
must seek security based on more than the grim premise that we can destroy 
those who seek to destroy us. This is an important opportunity for the world 
to rethink the unthinkable, and to find new ways to keep the peace,” he 
said. “Deterrence can no longer be based solely on the threat of nuclear re- 
taliation.”^ The NPR responded to this call. 

Although the NPR was intended to address the dramatically different 
post-Cold War security conditions,^ much of the criticism leveled against it 

Keith B. Payne, president of the National Institute for Pubic Policy, served as deputy 
assistant secretary of defense from 2002 to 2003. The views expressed in this article are 
solely of the author and do not reflect the official policy of the Department of Defense. 
The author would like to thank Robert Joseph, Tom Scheber, and Kurt Guthe for their 
helpful comments. 
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has been based on criteria for strategic forces inherited from Cold War de- 
terrence axioms, adages, and definitions* It has been claimed that the NPR 
rejects deterrence, blurs the distinction between conventional and nuclear 
forces, places greater emphasis on nuclear weapons, calls for new nuclear 
weapons and testing, lowers the nuclear threshold, spurs nuclear prolifera- 
tion, and continues Cold War modea of force sizing. Yet, these are all errors 
of fact or interpretation, based oh' entrenched strategic maxims pertinent to 
a strategic environment that no longer exists. 

At least some of the more vitriolic critiques of the NPR appear to be in- 
spired less by substance than by partisan politics, including the use of 
nuclear fears to generate public opposition to the Bush administration. For 
example, during the recent presidential campaign, Dr. Helen Caldicott, 
founder of Physicians for Social Responsibility, offered the following decid- 
edly partisan observation: “My prognosis is, if nothing changes and Bush is 
reelected, within ten or twenty years, there will be no life on the planet, or 
little.”*’ In addition to such crude partisanship, there has undoubtedly been 
considerable honest misunderstanding of the NPR’s substance. This article 
is intended to help clarify the themes of the NPR within the bounds of ap- 
propriate public discussion of a document that remains classified. 

Enhancing Deterrence^ Not War Fighting 

A frequently expressed but nonetheless wholly mistaken assessment of the 
NPR is that it rejects deterrence in favor of nuclear war fighting. For ex- 
ample, Ivo Daaider observed that, “{tjhroughouc the nuclear age, the funda- 
mental goal has been to prevent the use of nuclear weapons. Now the policy 
has been turned upside down. It is to keep nuclear weapons as a tool of war- 
fighting rather than a tool of deterrence.”^ Actually abandoning deterrence 
as a U.S. strategic goal would have been more than a dramatic shift in U.S. 
strategic policy; it would have been a profound mistake. The NPR, however, 
did no such thing. This is not a matter of interpretation. In extensive open 
testimony on the NPR, Undersecretary of Defense Doug Feith, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense J. D. Crouch, and Administrator of the National Nuclear 
Security Administration John Gordon ail described deterrence throughout 
their respective remarks as a fundamental goal of U.S. strategic policy.^ Sec- 
retary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld’s unclassified foreword to the NPR em- 
phasizes that much of the NPR’s policy direction is designed to “improve our 
ability to deter attack” while reducing “our dependence on nuclear weap- 
ons” to deter. 

Rather than rejecting deterrence, the NPR emphasized the importance of 
improving it to counter post— Cold War security' threats, including in par- 
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ticular those posed by WMD proliferation.^ The NPR addressed the funda- 
mental challenge in this regard: the circumstances of' the contemporary se- 
curity environment introduce eVen greater uncertainties into the functioning 
of deterrence than existed during the Cold War, undermining its predictabil- 
ity and reliability. Recognizing this uhcerfainty marks a significant shift in 
perspective regarding U.S. strategic policy, with far-reaching implications. 

During the Cold War, the balance of nuclear terror and its promise of mu- 
tual destruction were widely believed to en- 
sure the predictable, reliable functioning of 
deterrence against any sane Soviet leader- 
ship. President John E Kennedy’s national 
security adviser, McGeorge Bundy, reflected 
this overwhelming confidence in deterrence 
in his seminal 1969 Foreign Affairs article. 

He wrote that, “(i]n the light of the certain 
prospect of retaliation there has been liter- 
ally no chance at all that any sane political 
authority, in either the United States or the Soviet Union, would con- 
sciously choose to Start a nuclear war. This proposition is true for the past, 
the present^ and the foreseeable future. For sane men on both sides, the bal- 
ance of terror is overwhelmingly persuasive.”® Bundy believed that the mu- 
tual fear of nuclear destruction was so powerful that nuclear deterrence had 
become existential and that any residual uncertainty about rational behav- 
ior served to buttress the reliable functioning of deterrence.’ Under this ru- 
bric, mutual societal vulnerability to nuclear attack was seen not simply as a 
regrettable condition, but as the guarantee of deterrence stability. 

Because the nuclear balance of terror was believed essentially to guaran- 
tee the reliable functioning of deterrence, the only material strategic policy 
question remaining was how to manage that balance to preserve deterrence 
stability. The Cold War answer became enshrined as the ver/ definition of 
how to practice strategic deterrence: maintain a massive nuclear retaliatory 
capability, but eschew strategic offensive or defensive capabilities that could 
destabilize the balance of terror by limiting the damage that might result 
from a superpower nuclear exchange. Such capabilities included ballistic 
missile defenses (BMD) that might defend against launched missiles and ac- 
curate intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) warheads that might com- 
prehensively threaten the opponent’s missiles in their silos. 

In a deterrence concept where stability came from mutual societal vulner- 
ability and a balance of terror, these types offerees were deemed destabilizing. 
They were categorized as being for war-fighting purposes vice deterrence be- 
cause they threatened to undercut that fundamental vulnerability. These Cold 
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War definitions became powerful tools by which to measure the deterrent ef- 
fect of strategic forces. Based on these categorizations, government agencies 
endeavored to conduct “stability impact” studies of prospective strategic 
forces. Organizing forces into such categories — deterrence/stabilizing or war 
fighdng/destabilizing — was a Cold War, balance-of-terror construct with little 
meaning outside of that context. Nevertheless, these categories remain en- 
trenched in popular discussions of the subject as terms of art and as the mea- 
sures of merit for strategic forces. 

The Signsflcamce of Uncertainty 


The 2001 NPR emphasized that, in the post-Cold War security environ- 
ment, the balance of nuclear terror is not an adequate basis for strategic 
policy and the uncertainties surrounding deterrence undermine its predict- 
able functioning.^^ This conclusion was central to the NPR’s subsequent 
logic and guidance. The basis for concluding that the predictability of deter- 
rence has suffered in the post-Cold War era is not predicated on the pre- 
sumption that rogue leaders are inherently irrational, as some have alleged.^,’ 
Although the road to power in rogue regimes can be brutal and instill or re- 
inforce a propensity for risk-taking, true irrationality and delusional behav- 
ior appear relatively infrequently in state leaders.’^ 

Rationality in decisionmaking, however, is not the only necessary condi- 
tion for deterrence to function predictably and reliably. Rather, a demanding 
set of additional conditions must be in place, including an opponent who is 
well informed, makes decisions based on broadly identifiable cost-benefit 
calculations, values that which the United States can threaten, and ulti- 
mately is cautious in the face of that threat. Predictable deterrence also re- 
quires muruai familiarity, understanding, and even empathy, as well as 
reliable, reasonably accurate channels of communications.’-^ 

These characteristics essentially were assumed to be sufficiently in place 
vis-^-vis Moscow during the Cold War for deterrence to function predict- 
ably and even existentially. This assumption was optimistic, even in the case 
of U.S. 'Soviet relations. In the case of U.S. relations with diverse rogue 
states, the demanding conditions necessary for deterrence cannot reason- 
ably be assumed to pertain on a continuing basis. The United States can no 
longer take comfort in the Cold War belief that opponents will be deterred 
reliably and in predictable ways.’’’ 

The threat of widespread nuclear destruction, for example, may have re- 
liably deterred the Soviet Union, and the United States will continue to 
have the capability to pose extremely lethal threats to many targets. One 
cannot assume with confidence, however, that such threats will deter con- 
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temporary adversaries in ail cases. Avoiding threats to material values and 
physical targets frequently has not been the highest motivation in oppo- 
nents’ past decisionmaking, and the same is likely to be true in at least some 
post-Cold War contingencies. U.S. military threats simply may not be appli- 
cable to what an opponent values most, particularly when an opponent’s 
primary motivations are intangible. 

Yale professor Donald Kagan’s unparalleled survey of the origins of war 
across centuries demonstrates how often extreme risk-taking is accepted in 
the service of intangible goals such as honor.^^ What does this mean for de- 
terrence and high-stakes decisionmaking? 

Kagan answers that, “[oJti countless occasions 
states have acted to defend or foster a collec- 
tion of beliefs and feelings that ran counter to 
their practical interests and have placed their 
security at risk, persisting in their course even 
when the costs were high and the danger evi- 
dent. Although such decisions may appear 
irrational to a secular, Western pragmatist, 
they are, most likely rational but driven by a 
value structure unfamiliar and even unimaginable to the Western observer. 

Examples of decisions in which intangible or unimaginable goals out- 
weigh reasonable caution abound, even in the face of explicit or potential 
nuclear threats. In 1945, Japanese war minister Korechiki Anami wanted to 
continue fighting following the first atomic attack, preferring to accept na- 
tional destruction to the dishonor of surrender. In 1962, during the missile 
crisis, the Cuban leadership actually sought a nuclear war in the apparent 
belief that socialism would triumph amid the ruin. Two decades later, Leopoldo 
Galtieri led Argentina’s military junta to invade and Occupy the United 
Kingdom’s Falkland Islands, reasonably confident in the mistaken belief that 
the United Kingdom, a nuclear power, would not respond forcefully. In his 
explanation of Argentina’s stance to Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 
Galtieri said, “We cannot sacrifice our honor.... You will understand that 
the Argentinean government has to look good, too.”*^ Each of these posi- 
tions reflected an extreme sense of honor, or missiori, or the mixture of ig-, 
norance, poor Judgment, and folly all too commonplace in international 
relations. The Cold War’s balance of nuclear terror model of deterrence did 
not take this dynamic, which can lead to the unexpected failure of deter- 
rence, into account other than to posit with blinding chutzpah and histori- 
cal naivete that it cannot happen if leaders are sane. 

In the post-Cold War era, rogue leaders may well be fully rational, but 
deterrence will remain uncertain because it cannot reliably be predicted 
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how those leaders will calculate goals, values, risk, and caution; interpreta- 
tions of reasonableness for those qualities vary across time, place, and cul- 
ture. Yet, the ability of U.S. leaders to structure and communicate a U.S. 
deterrent effectively depends on whether they understand how the oppo- 
nent interprets what is reasonable. As proliferation places WMD in multiple 
rogues’ hands, the uncertainties surrounding the reliable functioning of de- 
terrence assume greater importance. A single failure of deterrence against 
even a second-rate WMD power could lead to intolerable levels of destruc- 
tion. The comforting belief that deterrence can be made to function reliably 
and predictably is no longer a reasonable basis around which to build strate- 
gic policy or define strategic forces. 

Deemphaslilng Nuclear Weapons 

Rather than rejecting deterrence in the circumstances of greater uncer- 
tainty, as has been charged, the 2001 NPR emphashes the need to strengthen 
deterrence and to provide protection against attack in the event deterrence 
fails.’® In his open discussion of the NPR, Undersecretary Feith emphasized 
the new uncertainties and, the consequent need to strengthen deterrence. 
He said, “The continuities of the past U.S. -Soviet relationship have been re- 
placed by the unpredictability of potential opponents who are motivated by 
goals and values we often do not share nor well understand, and who move 
in directions we may not anticipate ... brutal leaders who have few institu- 
tional or moral constraints and are motivated by an extreme hatred , of the 
United States and the personal freedoms and liberties we hold dear.” These 
post-Cold War conditions do not permit confidence that “opponents will be 
deterred in predictable ways. 

The NPR identified several avenues to strengthen deterrence in this new 
strategic environment. For example, it pointed to the need to understand 
the intentions and capabilities of opponents better so that the United States 
can “tailor its deterrence strategies to the greatest effect. Under Secre- 
tary of Defense, Stephen Cambone emphasized this point in open testimony, 
stating that “[djeterring future adversaries will require a detailed under- 
standing of their goals, motivations, history, networks, relationships, and all 
the dimensions of human political behavior, on a scale broader and deeper 
than today’s.”^’ Improving our understanding of potential opponents cannot 
guarantee deterrence, but it can help reduce the prospects for first-order er- 
rors and surprises. 

The NPR also emphasized the need to possess a wide spectrum, of capa- 
bilities — conventional and nuclear, offensive and defensive — to support the 
tailoring of credible deterrence strategies better against a diverse set of po- 
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tential contingencies and opponents^^ and, in the event deterrence fails, to 
help protect the United States and its allies and friends against attack. Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld, for example, observed, that “(ajctive and passive defenses will 
not be perfect. However, by denying or reducing the effectiveness of limited 
attacks, defenses can discourage attacks, provide new capabilities for manag- 
ing crises, and provide insurance against the failure of traditional deterrence.”” 
The Cold War’s approach to. deterring the Soviet Union simplified this 
problem considerably: the security threat was 
from a single entity; the baisic solution was 
deterrence; the mechanism for existential 
deterrence was the balance of terror; and the 
balance of terror was built on the threat of 
massive, offensive nuclear retaliation. When 
deterrence was believed to function existen- 
tially, there was no compelling need for a de- 
fensive hedge against its' failure. When the 
opponent was a nuclear superpower and the 
stakes were survival, the credibility of U.S. nuclear threats was less subject 
to question. 

Yet, what happens when the post-Cold War opponent is a relatively unfa- 
miliar regional power and the stakes for Washington are far less than sur- 
vival? In such cases, will it be apparent if deterrence is feasible or if the 
opponent is willing to “risk it all” in pursuit of some intangible, possibly un- 
imaginable goal? Might U.S. nuclear deterrence threats be insufficiently 
credible? Might not conventional threats be more credible and defenses 
contribute to a useful hedge against deterrence failure and to deterrence it- 
selfl The NPR pointed to the need for the United States to have this broader 
range of deterrent tools to tailor deterrence strategies better across a broad 
range of opponents and circumstances and to provide a defensive hedge. 

Subsequent political commentary grossly misinterpreted the NPR's em- 
phasis on integrating nonnuclear and defensive, capabilities in a “New Triad” 
of strategic forces. Critics used the logic and labels from outdated balance of 
terror notions to charge the NPR with abandoning deterrence, promoting 
war fighting, and blurring the distinction between conventional and nuclear 
weapons, placing greater emphasis on the latter.” Employing archaic Cold 
War categorizations and maxims and related balance of terror parlance, they 
assessed the NPR as promoting war fighting vice, deterrence. On the as- 
sumption, for example, that deterrence remains broadly existential and an 
effect of societal vulnerability, critics continue to define defenses as unnec- 
essary and incompatible with deterrence. In contrast, the NPR called for 
ballistic missile defense deployment to contribute to deterrence and to help 
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provide a defensive hedge against uricertainties and the inherent possibility 
that deterrence could fail. 

The NPR’S introduction of nonnuclear forces into the strategic deter- 
rence equation has nothing to do with rejecting deterrence in favor of war 
fighting or blurring the distinction betvifeen nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons. In fact, one of the underlying reasons for including nonnuclear and de- 
fensive forces in the new strategic: triad is the continuing sharp and proper 
distinction between nuclear and conventional forces. If the United States 
really were to blur the distinction, that is, if it treated nuclear weapons as it 
did conventional weapons, the credibility of the nuclear deterrent might be 
less open to question. Nuclear deterrence presumably would be as credible 
as conventional deterrence if the United States acknowledged no distinc- 
tions. The NPR did not choose to blur those distinctions as a way to strengthen 
credibility. Instead, it preserved the firewalls between nuclear and conven- 
tional forces and called for a greater emphasis on advanced nonnuclear and 
defensive forces to help strengthen US. deterrence credibility against post- 
Coid War threats. 

Enhancing Deterrence, Not Usability 

An additionar avenue for strengthening deterrence identified by the NPR 
was the possible U.S. need to “adapt its nuclear forces” to the deterrence reV 
quirements of the changing strategic environment.^^ It should hot come as a 
surprise that the nuclear arsenal designed to deter the Soviet leadership in a 
balance of terror might not be best suited to deter post-Coid War threacs. 
Accordingly, the NPR called for the capability to “modify, upgrade or re- 
place portions of the extant nuclear force or develop concepts for follow-on 
nuclear weapons systems better, suited to the nation’s needs. One potential 
problem with the extant nuclear arsenal, identified by Secretary Rumsfeld, is 
that it combines relatively modest accuracy with large warhead yields.^® 
Large-yield weapons were compatible with the Cold War’s balance of terror, 
when massive nuclear firepower was thought to be the basis for deterrence. 
Today, however, an arsenal of largely high-yield weapons of moderate accu- 
racy may leave a gap in the U.S. deterrent It may not be sufficiently credible 
in the eyes of some regional opponents if they believe that their provocation 
could sidestep the U.S. deterrent: threat^ given the extreme U.S. reluctance 
to countenance the high levels of civil destruction typically associated with 
large-yield weapons. 

Measures that today’s opponents are taking to shield their weapons and 
leadership could also undermine the credibility of the current U.S. deter- 
rent. North Korea, for example, appears to have dug tunnels deep under- 
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ground to escape the reach of extant U.S. nuclear weapons. In such cases, 
some hardened opponents might doubt the deterrent’s credibility and be 
emboldened to aggression. The NPR pointed to the potential for low-yield, 
precision nuclear options and the ability to hold hard and deeply buried tar- 
gets (HDBT) at risk to improve the U.S. deterrent capability and credibility 
under these circumstances.^’^ 

Some misconstrued this NPR initiative as rejecting deterrence because 
Cold War maxims postulated that only nuclear forces designed for holding 
societal targets at risk can be for deterrence, 
while ocher types of forces, particularly those 
designed to hold military targets at risk, are 
for war fighting. In the post-Cold War envi- 
ronment, however, nuclear capabilities ca- 
pable of holding bard and deeply buried targets 
at risk and minimising the threat to civilians 
may be critical to maintaining a credible, ef- 
fective deterrent. The NPR’s call to be able 
CO adjust the U.S. force structure accordingly 
was not a rejection of deterrence, but an ef- 
fort CO help strengthen deterrence at much lower nuclear force levels and in 
a new strategic environment. This NPR initiative did not place greater 
emphasis on nuclear weapons, mandate new nuclear weapons, call for nuclear 
testing, or reject deterrence in favor of war fighting.^' Instead, the NPR em- 
phasized that improved relations with Russia and expanded nonnuclear and 
defensive capabilities reduced U.S. reliance on nuclear weapons and pro- 
vided the opportunity for prudent, deep reductions, pointing for the first 
time to “opportunities for substituting non-nuclear strike capabilities for 
nuclear forces and defensive systems for offensive means. The NPR con- 
cluded that the new relationship with Russia permitted the United States to 
reduce by approximately two-thirds the nuruber of deployed strategic nuclear 
weapons^'’ and that, as nonnuclear and defensive capabilities advanced, the 
requirement for nuclear weapons might reduce further still. 

Some have also mischaracterized the NPR’s call to strengthen the cred- 
ibility of the U.S. nuclear deterrent as lowering the nuclear threshold. The, 
rationale behind this claim is that low-yield precision weapons that could 
limit the threat to civilians and civil structures near a target would be more 
“usable.” As several commentators have observed, “The implication is that, 
if their resulting collateral damage can be substantially reduced by lowering 
the explosive power of the warhead, nuclear weapons would be more politi- 
cally palatable and therefore more ‘useable’ for attacking deeply buried tar- 
gets in tactical missions— even in or near urban settings, which can be the 
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preferred locales for such targets. The notion that low-yield precision 
weapons that could lower the threat to civilian society cannot serve deter- 
rence purposes, hut instead tnust.lower the nuclear threshold, harkens back 
to the balance of terror approach to deterrence that saw stability as the 
product of mutual societal vulnerability. Under this theory, long-standing 
moral strictures for limiting the threat to civilians were subordinated to the 
goal of deterrence stability, in the post^bld War era, however, when the 
stake at risk for the United States in a regional crisis is unlikely to be survival, 
the credibility of the U.S. nuclear deterrent 
may rest not on how much damage to the 
opponent’s society is threatened, but rather 
on how little. Moral considerations and the 
efficacy of deterrence may now merge. 

In addition, this critique mistakenly 
conflates the perspective of the U.S. presi- 
dent with opponents’ perspectives. The 
credibility of the U.S. nuclear deterrent to 
opponents is not synonymous with how us- 
able the weapon appears to the U.S. president. A president’s considerations 
regarding the actual employment of a nuclear response almost certainly 
would depend more on the nature and circumstances of ah opporient’s at- 
tack than any Other factor. In fact, throughout virtually the entire course 
of the Cold War, from acute crises in Berlin, the Taiwan Strait, the Carib- 
bean and the Middle East through shooting wars in Asia, when low-yield 
weapons were available to U.S. presidents, no evidence suggests that the 
availability of these weapons made any president less cautious about em- 
ploying nuclear weapons. 

There is no such thing as a single, objective nuclear threshold to be low- 
ered or raised mechanistically. That notion, like others, is a construct of the 
Cold War’s balance of terror. Today, the United States has multiple oppo- 
nents with various perceptions of the U.S. nuclear threshold, and these per- 
ceptions may be far removed from actual presidential decisionmaking following 
a provocation. During the 1991 Persian Gulf War, for example, on the basis 
of expressed U.S. threats, Saddam Hussein was deterred by the belief that 
his use of chemical or biolbgicai weapons against coalition members would 
lead to a U.S. nuclear reply. Postwar memoirs and statements of the U.S. 
decisionmakers involved make abundantly clear, however, that the United 
States was not considering any use of a nuclear weapon at the time, even if 
Saddam had used WMD.^^ The heart of the debate is not the Cold War ad- 
age that low-yield precision weapOris: are militarily more usable from the 
president’s perspective and thus more likely tO be used, but that opponents 
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may judge them to be more credible for deterrence when the stakes for the 
United States do not include survival. Low-yield precision weapons may 
help strengthen deterrence in- this fashiPri. 

The Nuclear Devaluation Myth 


Another misunderstanding of the NPR’s call to adapt U.S. nuclear forces to 
deter post-Cold War threats better cphcerniits potential effect on prolifera- 
tion. Some critics of the NPR assert that U.S. initiatives, such as the request 
to examine the potential for holding hardened and deeply buried targets at 
risk, will accelerate nuclear proliferation. The rationale behind this asser- 
tion is that a U.S. nuclear initiative would signal to others, including North 
Korea and Iran, the continuing value of nuclear weapons and would spur 
them to proliferate. These critics claim that the United States is hypocritical 
to examine the potential for new nuclear capabilities while calling on North 
Korea and Iran to abandon their nuclear programs.^® 

This linkage of a potential US. nuclear initiative to the motivation of 
others to acquire nuclear weapons derives from the old action-reaction dy- 
namic thought tO drive the U.S. -Soviet nuclear arms competition during the 
Cold Wah It was believed that the Soviet Union paced its riudear forces af- 
ter the US. lead. If Washington pursued a nuclear capability, Moscow would 
feel cohipelled to follow suit; if Washington refrained, so too would M6s- 
cow.^^ US. action would lead to the inevitable Soviet reaction. Contending 
now that US. nuclear efforts will motivate rogue states to seek nuclear ca- 
pabilities simply recasts and applies the action-reaction thesis to contempo- 
rary opponents and proliferation. 

Yet, this arms race theory was inadequate to explain U.S. or Soviet mo- 
tives during the Cold War,^° and today it mistakenly attributes the same mo- 
tivation and dynamic to rogue states. Rogue states seek nuclear capabilities 
for their own purposes, such as the ability to intimidate or attack their re- 
gional neighbors and to deter with nuclear threats an overwhelmingly strong 
U.S. conventional response to such actions. These nuclear aspirations do 
not require rogues to mimic US. nuclear programs qualitatively or quantita- 
tively, nor do they need US. sigrials to appreciate the value of nuclear weap- 
ons for their own particular purposesi North Korea and Iran, for example, 
see considerable value in nuclear weapons. For these states, the signal sent 
by Washington, were it to refrain frorh the potential to hold hardened and 
deeply buried targets at risk, would liavO.no dampening effect on the high 
value they already place on nuclear weapons. In fact, it could have the op- 
posite effect by encouraging them to believe that tunneling deep under- 
ground can effectively put them beyond the reach of the US. deterrent. 
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In reality, to the extent that any U.S. action contributes to rogue motiva- 
tions to seek nuclear weapons in the post— Cold War era, it does so outside 
the nuclear sphere entirely, via U.S- possession of.overwhelming conven- 
tional forces that rogues can hope to ttump only with WMD threats. This is 
their only theory of victory over the United States. As former Secretary of 
Defense William S. Cohen ohserved, “A paradox of the new strategic envi- 
ronment is that American [conventionali military superiority actually in- 
creases the threat of nucleai; hiolbgical, or chemical attack against us by 
creating incentives for adversaries to challenge us asymmetrically.”*" Former 
Indian army Chief of Staff General K. Sundarji pointed to this dynamic in 
his remark following the 1991 Gulf War, that, a nuclear deterrent is neces- 
sary “to dissuade big powers” and that “[t] he Gulf War emphasized again 
that nuclear weapons are the ultimate coin of power. 

Unfortunately, were the United States to eschew the advanced conven- 
tional capabilities in which it excels — and that may actually contribute to 
rogue nuclear incentives — it would reject the very capabilities that help to 
reduce its own reliance on nuclear weapons. This reductio ad absurdum dem- 
onstrates again how ill fitting old Cold War axioms are for the post— Cold 
War period. 

Moreover, the NPR’s emphasis on strengthening the credibility of the 
U.S. nuclear deterrent is not hypocritical in light of U.S. nuclear honpfolif- 
eratioil goals. The credibility of the U.S. nuclear deterrent is essential to 
nuclear nonproliferation. The United States carries special resporisihilities 
in this regard. Its extended nuclear deterrence commitments- — its nuclear 
umbrella— permit friends and allies to forgo seeking their own independent 
nuclear capabilities or alternatives. This is perhaps the single most impor- 
tant inhibitor of the pace of global proliferation today, particularly as coun- 
tries such as North Korea and potentially Iran move to become nuclear 
powers. Anticipating, for example, the stark proliferation consequences 
were Japan to conclude that it could no longer rely on the credibility of the 
US. nuclear deterrent is not difficult. Senior Japanese commentators have 
stated that, if this occurred, Japan would have to find its own nuclear deter- 
rent and protection.*’^ If Japan were to move toward nuclear weapons, oth- 
ers in Asia would likely feel strong pressure to do the same. The NPR’s call 
to strengthen the credibility of the U.S. nuclear deterrent is not contrary to 
nuclear nonproliferation efforts, it is essential to those efforts. 

Calculating Force Requirements 

A final common misunderstanding of the NPR is that it continued the Cold 
War practice of focusing on the Soviet Union— now on Russia — as the basis 
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for determining the number of operationally deployed nuclear weapons^'* 
Senior officials in the Department of Defense explicitly stated that the NPR’s 
specified deployed force level of 1,700-2,200 warheads was not based on in- 
cluding Russia as an immediate threat and that a deep reduction in deployed 
nuclear weapons is possible because of the new U.S. strategic relationship 
with Russiad^ 

Critics responded that excluding the old-style targeting requirements to 
deter Russia should reduce the number of operationally deployed nuclear 
warheads retained to far fewer than 1,700— 

2,200 and that the cumulative nuclear target- 
ing requirements to deter all other potential 
enemies combined should not lead to such a 
force level/^ According to these critics, the 
NPR must therefore have conrinued to re- 
flect Cold War— era requirement calculations 
and not the improved U.S. -Russian relation- 
ship that officials claim. In response, the lower 
force levels they propose typically appear to 
be based on an intuitively derived number 
they judge to be sufficient for deterrence. One such commentator, for ex- 
ample, confidently claims that “having 100 nuclear warheads and a range of 
military and other targets that the president might threaten to attack or 
might actually authorize an attack on will deter others from using nuclear, 
biological, or chemical weapons or from even engaging in conventional at- 
tacks. These critics, however, mistakenly assume that the NPR similarly 
followed their Cold War mode of calculating force requirements per targets 
for deterrence. Consequently, they cannot reconcile, by their own calcula- 
tions, the NPR’s call for reductions to 1,700-2,200 deployed warheads with 
the new relationship with Russia. 

What was the NPR.’s methodology for calculating force' requirements? A,l- 
though senior officials have publicly presented the basic elements of the cal- 
culations, the details of that answer are not fully available for public 
discussion. In general, the NPR’s recommended force structure and number of 
deployed nuclear warheads was calculated to support not only the immediate 
requirements for deterrence, but also to contribute to the additional goals of 
assuring allies and friends, dissuading potential opponents from choosing the 
route of arms competition or milirary challenge, and providing a hedge against 
the possible emergence of more severe, future military threats or severe tech- 
nical problems in the arsenal."^® In light of limitations in the U.S. nuclear pro- 
duction infrastructure, maintaining such a hedge includes the need to retain, 
the forces and force structure necessary to support the reconstitution of some 
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nuclear capabilities if that becomes necessary. No contradiction exists be- 
tween the NPR’s deployed force levels and ending the Cold War practice of 
sizing U.S. strategic nuclear force levels against Russia as an immediate threat. 
Commentators who cannot get the NPR’s numbers to compute are basing 
their calculations on the traditional Cold War formula. The NPR considers a 
broader set of goals, and it should not be surprising that this set of goals would 
generate force requirements different from those attributed to targeting re- 
quirements for immediate deterrence alone. 

iCeeping an Open Hind 

The NPR’s directions undoubtedly involve some, potential trade-offs that 
deserve ongoing attention and consideration, and it calls for periodic assess- 
ments to provide such review. One may rightly ask how necessary the 
NPR’s initiatives are to strengthen deterrence. That question, however, has 
no formulaic answer, and Cold War axioms provide little insight. Ultimately, 
the answer depends on judgments about the risk that deterrence would oth- 
erwise fail and what the consequences of that failure might be. In consider- 
ing this question, it is important to recall that perceptions of weakness can 
invite testing and provocation, and in an era of WMD proliferation, the 
consequences of even a single deterrence failure involving regional powers 
may be severe. In addition, some empirical evidence suggests that rogue 
leaders see and may seek to exploit the gap in U.S. deterrence capabilities 
that the NPR addresses. During the recent visit by a U.S. congressional del- 
egation to North Korea, Representative Curt Weldon (R-Pa.) raised with se- 
nior North Korean military and political leaders the U.S. interest in a nuclear 
capability to hold hardened and deeply buried targets at risk. According to 
Weldon and other members of the delegation, this was the only U.S. military 
capability that the North Koreans appeared to respect or that “got their, at- 
tention,”^® suggesting its potential deterrent value. 

To be sure, these and similar snippets of evidence do not prove deter- 
rence will fail unless the United States develops low-yield weapons or the 
capability to hold hardened and deeply buried targets at risk. No such proof 
is possible for any military or political instrument. The future is not so pre- 
dictable, and future deterrent effect cannot be so finely deconstructed. If 
the burden of proof can be met by demonstrating that potential gaps in U.S. 
deterrence capabilities exist, that new opponents seem to see those gaps, 
and that the threat these gaps could pose is serious, then moving to close 
those gaps now is only prudent. This is in large part what the 2001 NPR was 
about, including its expressed goal of adapting a much smaller nuclear arse- 
nal to the new strategic environment. 
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Unfortunately, popular commentary on the NPR continues to reflect mis- 
understanding of its basic themes. Much of this misunderstanding reflects 
the tendency to view the NPR through lenses colored by axioms,, defini- 
tions, language, and measures of merit inherited from the Cold War and to 
discuss it in the related vernacular. Past and now generally outmoded max- 
ims about what constitutes stability, the cat- 
egorization of capabilities as being either for 
deterrence or for war fighting, the concept of 
lowering or raising the nuclear threshold or of 
sparking an action-reaction cycle, and even 
the formula for calculating force requirements 
are all constructs suited to a time that has 
passed, an enemy that is gone, and an approach 
to deterrence peculiar to the Cold War. Those 
constructs became so ingrained during the 
Cold War that they have outlived the circum- 
stances that spawned them. The Cold War prism now significantly hinders 
thoughtful consideration of post— Cold War strategic questions, yet new stra- 
tegic threats demand our best thought. It is time to move on. 
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VERSITY 

Dr. Gallucci. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
join this discussion of the future of our strategic nuclear forces. 

Mr. Chairman, let me start by providing what I think is my bot- 
tom line, and then work backwards to it. I think the bottom line 
for me is that the lower the level of our strategic forces, the better. 
The fewer, the better. If we can avoid qualitative augmentation of 
our forces, that would be better, too, for at least three reasons: 

The lower the number of nuclear weapons and delivery systems 
we have, the cheaper; the easier it is to secure these forces, the less 
likely we’ll have a case of unauthorized or accidental use. This is 
all assuming that the reductions are accomplished together with 
the Russians, as Dr. Drell said. 

Second, if we can, in fact, lower force levels, we, and others who 
are nuclear weapons states, will more easily meet our obligations 
under the Nuclear NPT to engage in serious disarmament, and 
that is good for our efforts to discourage the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

Third, and most important, and it is a theme for me, if we can 
continue to lower, to the absolute lowest levels, our nuclear forces, 
and avoid qualitative augmentation, we send a signal of 
delegitimizing nuclear weapons as an element in our force struc- 
ture. That, over the long-term, is, in fact, I think, the most impor- 
tant thing that we can do. 

Let me go to the question of what we might use nuclear weapons 
for these days, because these days are different than past days. If 
I had two boxes, and in one box, I were going to put the threats 
that come from nuclear weapons, and then another box, threats 
that come from other sources that might require the use of our nu- 
clear forces, let me say that, in the first box of nuclear threats, I 
can think of three, in descending order of importance, that you 
ought to consider. The first is the possibility that some terrorist 
group would acquire a nuclear weapon and use it against an Amer- 
ican city. The second is that there might be an accidental or unau- 
thorized launch of a nuclear weapon at the United States or an 
American ally. Third, that there might actually be the 
premedicated attack on the United States or an ally by a nuclear 
weapons state. Those are the three threats that I would propose to 
address. 

The first, the most likely, is that a terrorist group, al Qaeda or 
an al Qaeda cousin, would acquire a nuclear weapon and introduce 
it into the United States. It seems to me that that is a threat 
against which we have neither a defense nor a deterrent. It is un- 
likely that we’ll, either now or in the near future, develop much 
confidence in our ability to interdict the unconventional delivery of 
a nuclear weapon crossing our border — by a shipping container, a 
truck, or a boat — that we will have that kind of control over our 
borders seems implausible to me. So, interdiction is unlikely. 

Deterrence, if your enemy values your death more than his life, 
is very difficult. So, neither defense nor deterrence seems like a 
way to deal with the most likely threat we confront over the next 
10, 20, or more years. Therefore, we should be putting a lot of re- 
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sources and energy into figuring out how to prevent these groups 
from getting either a manufactured nuclear weapon or the fissile 
material to produce one. 

That seems to me to lead us in a direction not only of trying to 
secure fissile materials, but also trying to figure out what we might 
use our nuclear forces for in connection with this threat. 

It seems to me that it is possible, if we are able to do two 
things — one is to attribute a nuclear weapon, either before it is det- 
onated or after it is detonated, to its source — the weapon, or, more 
likely the fissile material — then we have the possibility of trying to 
persuade or convince any state that might consider providing that 
material not to do it, in order to avoid retaliation from the United 
States. 

Now, there are two scenarios that immediately occur in this con- 
nection, and one is that the material was actually transferred by 
a country that decided to sell or transfer it. Candidates might be 
North Korea or, in the future, Iran. The other case, perhaps more 
likely, is where there’s not actually an intentional transfer, where 
there is what you might call “leakage.” Material comes out of Rus- 
sia, or it comes out of Pakistan. These cases present different sorts 
of problems. 

In the first case, I think a good old-fashioned classical deterrent 
threat is in order. That is to say that if we discover that a country 
has purposefully transferred fissile material or a nuclear weapon to 
a terrorist group, we ought to be telling them in advance that we 
will treat them as though they were the one who launched the at- 
tack, and they should expect devastating retaliation. In the other 
case, it’s a bit more difficult, but I would suggest, as a matter of 
policy, that we say, if a country is found to have been the source 
of the material, even if it did not purposefully transfer it, but if it 
had, in a negligent way, failed to secure that material, that we will 
do the same thing; that is to say, to treat it as though it had 
launched the attack. The objective here is obviously to provide a lit- 
tle bit more incentive for that country to secure those materials. 

In neither case would I suggest we be promising a nuclear retal- 
iatory response, but that response ought to be available to the 
President of the United States, and it ought to be credible. 

One more point on this most difficult case, and that is that it 
suggests the possibility that we might want to, at some point, con- 
sider a pre-emptive or preventive strike. Now, unlike retaliation, I 
don’t believe — if we get into the world of needing to strike in a pre- 
emptive or preventive way — I don’t believe that the use of a nu- 
clear weapon would be appropriate. I think we ought to have a con- 
ventional force structure that permits us to launch such a strike 
in a conventional way. Even then, of course, it should be as truly 
a last resort. The first case. 

The second case, which I regard as not very likely, but plausible, 
is an accidental launch or an unauthorized launch. All I would say 
about that is that we should work harder in order to increase the 
amount of time it takes to launch a strike, to, in other words, 
change the alert status of our deployed forces so that this unau- 
thorized or accidental launch becomes even less likely. 

The third case is the one that we typically use to size our forces 
and that is the need to have a deterrent to deal with the possibility 
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of a premedicated strike on the United States or one of its allies. 
It is, to me, a very unlikely development, because I do believe de- 
terrence has worked, and will work. All I will really say about this 
is that I would associate myself with Dr. Drell’s comments. It 
seems to me hard to understand why we could not reduce our stra- 
tegic nuclear forces to maybe half of what right now is the bottom 
number under the START arrangement with the Russians, which — 
I believe that number is 1,700 — why some hundreds of nuclear 
weapons deployed aboard submarines, while maybe reducing the 
fractionation of the individual missiles to increase the survivability 
of the submarines even further, and continuing to maintain the 
ICBM force at lower levels, and continuing to maintain a bomber 
force, with both ALCMs and gravity bombs, and the Reserve Force 
comparably configured and sized, wouldn’t be enough for this mis- 
sion; and it would then go in the direction that I initially suggested 
would be good for lots of reasons, which is to say, to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of forces that we actually deploy. 

If it’s the other box, though — if those are the three nuclear 
threats, there are other threats which this administration has al- 
luded to in various statements and publications, and they go to 
other threats that the United States may be subjected to, particu- 
larly with WMD, that are non-nuclear — in other words, the biologi- 
cal or chemical weapons threats — where the United States might 
wish to use nuclear weapons. 

I am quite suspicious of this argument. I find all this suspect as 
an argument. Before one would use a nuclear weapon for these 
missions, one would have to have extraordinary confidence in our 
intelligence about these facilities and their status. After more than 
20 years in government, focusing on just these problems, I rarely 
saw such a thing. I wonder whether we will, in fact, see such a 
thing. 

Then there’s the question of why we would want to have special- 
effects weapons beyond those low-yield weapons which we now 
have. Presumably, we would want to have them, because they 
would enhance the credibility of our use, because an enemy, if I un- 
derstand this correctly, would, in a sense, be trying to figure out 
our tolerance for collateral damage. The less collateral damage we 
anticipated, the more likely they would conclude it would be that 
we would use these weapons; therefore, the more credible the 
threat, if I have all this right. This seems quite a reach, to me. It 
is a reach, in a number of ways, about whether we could, in fact, 
develop smaller-yield nuclear weapons that meet both tests — i.e., 
do better at the destruction of these sites than do our current 
small-yield weapons — and which still do not produce the collateral 
damage that we would find so politically and ethically unaccept- 
able. 

Now, on balance, when I look at the arguments, I am not per- 
suaded that it is worth the cost to us, politically, in fielding new 
special-effects weapons. The costs in having us move away from the 
de-emphasis on nuclear weapons and move in a direction of trying 
to demonstrate to the world that they are, in fact, quite usable, if 
you’re lucky enough to legitimately own them. That’s not, in my 
view, a very good message to send. 
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Finally, with some reluctance, I do want to make a comment or 
two about the idea of developing a new RRW. 

As I’ve understood this, this goes to the question of the durability 
of our confidence in the reliability of the current stockpile. It is, 
based upon my experience, passing strange that we would propose 
to improve this confidence by deploying a warhead, which we have 
not tested, to replace those warheads which we have tested. Now, 
if there are components that need to be replaced, and, therefore, 
the system, as Dr. Drell said, would not have been tested with the 
new component, I can understand that, to some degree. But I do 
ask the question of when, in fact, these components need to be re- 
placed, and I do wonder what this program that we have spent so 
much money on, which I had understood was designed to put us 
in a position to have confidence in our stockpile in a no-test envi- 
ronment, actually accomplished. 

If, ultimately, we deploy a weapon that we have not tested and 
would find necessary to test to have adequate reliability, then I do 
believe we would have the worst of all worlds, and we would have 
demonstrated that we wished to, again, put a special-effects weap- 
on, in a sense, in our inventory, and we would have to consider the 
prospect of testing, which I think would be truly damaging to the 
message which is most important to convey. I say again, that mes- 
sage is that we wish to de-legitimize the use of nuclear weapons, 
the possession of nuclear weapons, and that message is something 
that we should seek to preserve. 

Thank you. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Gallucci follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by Robert L. Gallucci 

I want to thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to address some of the 
issues related to policy options for the future strategic nuclear force posture of the 
United States. I would like to begin by addressing three types of threats from nu- 
clear weapons, in descending order of importance, that confront our country: first, 
the threat of a nuclear weapon delivered by a terrorist group and detonated in an 
American city; second, the threat of an accidental or unauthorized strike on the 
United States by a nuclear weapons state; and third, the threat posed by a pre- 
meditated attack on the United States or one of its allies by a nuclear weapons 
state. 

The most likely threat comes from a terrorist group such as al Qaeda. If al Qaeda 
could acquire a nuclear weapon, few doubt that it would try to use it. Since it would 
deliver such a weapon by unconventional means — such as a boat, truck, or shipping 
container — we should not have much confidence in our ability to interdict this kind 
of a border crossing now or in the near future. Since al Qaeda members are known 
for valuing our death more than their life, neither should we expect to deter them. 
Lacking either defense or deterrence against this threat, we should put our energy 
and resources into preventing al Qaeda from acquiring either a manufactured nu- 
clear weapon or the fissile material to make one. This means that we must persuade 
those countries with nuclear weapons or fissile material to secure them against un- 
authorized transfer — which we might call “leakage” — and deter them from any au- 
thorized sale or transfer. 

For a variety of reasons, when it comes to leakage, we ought to be particularly 
concerned about Russia and Pakistan, and when it comes to intentional transfer, 
two different countries appear most worrisome. North Korea and, eventually, Iran. 
The question, then, is what policies should we adopt to persuade some countries to 
secure nuclear weapons and materials to our standard, and deter others form decid- 
ing to sell such weapons or materials. The first part of the answer is that we must 
develop the capability to identify the source of a nuclear weapon or the fissile mate- 
rial at its core, whether we should find it before detonation or have only the debris 
it produces to analyze after detonation. If we can accomplish this attribution with 
high confidence, through a combination of scientific forensic analysis and intel- 
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ligence collection and analysis, and we can convince other countries that we can do 
this, then we can take the next step in persuasion and deterrence, that is, making 
a credible threat of retaliation. For those states that would intentionally transfer 
a nuclear weapon or fissile material, the deterrent threat is relatively straight for- 
ward, that is, to treat those countries as though they had launched the attack and 
to pose to them the prospect of devastating consequences, without excluding the use 
of nuclear weapons, if the United States or one of it allies should be the victim of 
a nuclear attack. 

For those states that we are concerned might leak a nuclear weapon or fissile ma- 
terial to a terrorist group, and fail to take actions that we regard as reasonable and 
prudent to secure their weapons and material, we should warn them also that we 
will treat them as though they were negligent and thus as though they had 
launched the attack. The American public would demand no less. In neither the case 
of transfer nor leakage would our response necessarily involve nuclear retaliation, 
but in both cases the President should have the option of a precise nuclear response 
with as little collateral damage as possible. Obviously, if we are to gain the advan- 
tage of what may be called “expanded deterrence” to prevent leakage, countries such 
as Russia and Pakistan must be told that we have adopted this posture. 

Beyond the missions of deterrence and expanded deterrence, we should also con- 
sider the force requirements of pre-emption and preventive war to deal with this 
threat. In contrast to a retaliatory strike, there is no reason to create the option 
to use a nuclear weapon to strike another country in order to prevent the transfer 
of fissile material or a nuclear weapon to a terrorist group, or to stop a country from 
even acquiring the capability to accumulate such weapons or material. But there is 
every reason to maintain the capability for pre-emptive or preventive strikes in our 
conventional force structure, even though we should see such options as a last re- 
sort. 

This brings us to the second type of threat posed by nuclear weapons, that from 
the accidental or unauthorized launch of a nuclear weapon against the United 
States. Although this threat may arise from more countries in the future, for now 
it is almost exclusively one that is posed by Russian strategic nuclear systems. The 
best way for the United States to reduce the risk of such a launch would be to seek 
agreement with Moscow to measures that would, for both countries, reduce the alert 
status of our delivery systems, increasing the time required to launch strategic nu- 
clear weapons. 

The third type of threat, a pre-meditated nuclear attack on the United States or 
one of its allies by another nuclear weapons state, is the least likely event, but the 
one which guides our thinking in determining the basic size and character of our 
nuclear forces, just as it did decades ago when we confronted a hostile Soviet Union 
with tens of thousands of nuclear weapons. Today, and for the foreseeable future, 
the only country against which our deterrent could conceivably be tested is Russia, 
and neither that country’s intentions nor capabilities would seem to require the 
number of warheads and delivery systems which we plan to deploy and hold in Re- 
serve in the future in order to maintain a high level of confidence in our deterrent 
capability. It is hard to understand why it would not be enough to have some hun- 
dreds of warheads on deployed systems — Trident submarines, with a reduced num- 
ber of warheads per missile in order to increase range and survivability, silo-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, and bomber aircraft with gravity bombs and air- 
launched cruise missiles — in addition to Reserve Forces of comparable size and com- 
position. In short, this classic threat would arguably require less than half the 1,700 
warheads permitted by the lower end of the range of deployed strategic nuclear war- 
heads allowed under the Strategic Offensive Reduction Treaty. Those who argue 
that more is required of our strategic forces for this mission should be made to jus- 
tify the assertion, without reference to any additional missions for our strategic nu- 
clear forces. 

None of the three nuclear threats just identified justify increases in our nuclear 
forces, and indeed I am suggesting that they may be accomplished at lower levels 
of forces. If we can substantially reduce force levels, there are real benefits to the 
national security to be realized, particularly if matched by Russia, and eventually 
by others. Let me identify three such benefits. First, the fewer the warheads and 
delivery systems that are deployed and maintained in Reserve, the easier it would 
be to secure them against theft and against accidental or unauthorized launch, and 
the less the need for fissile material to field them. Second, if nuclear forces can be 
reduced, it would help address the obligation of the United States and other nuclear 
weapons states party to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty to engage in serious 
disarmament. Third, and most important, lowering the level of nuclear forces dem- 
onstrates a reduced dependence on nuclear weapons to achieve legitimate security 
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objectives, which in turn contributes to a critical international norm of de- 
legitimatizing the acquisition of nuclear weapons. 

The other missions that have been identified for our nuclear forces are meant to 
improve our ability to deal with rogue states or terrorist groups and, particularly 
their intention or ability to attack the United States with chemical or biological 
weapons. The idea seems to be that we can better deter attacks on us by having 
new, smaller yield (and thus more credibly usable) nuclear weapons to use against 
these states or groups, and that we can better defend against attacks by having spe- 
cial effects nuclear weapons that are more capable of destroying an enemy’s buried 
chemical or biological weapons facilities. Both these propositions are suspect. First, 
we already have small 3deld nuclear weapons in our inventory to impress rogues and 
terrorists, if indeed they care about what we may regard as acceptable collateral 
damage. Second, serious questions have been raised about our ability to produce a 
nuclear weapon whose ability to destroy underground weapons production or storage 
facilities significantly exceeds that which can be achieved with existing nuclear or 
conventional weapons — without producing politically and ethically unacceptable col- 
lateral damage. In short, given the incentives to avoid additions to our nuclear force, 
a convincing case for nuclear weapons designed to attack these targets has yet to 
be made. 

If neither nuclear nor non-nuclear threats would require additions to our nuclear 
forces, and there are good reasons to try to reduce those forces, are there other rea- 
sons to consider augmenting our force posture? There are at least two more reasons 
that should be considered. One is a unique mission that is neither a case of classic 
deterrence nor defense; the other is the more general need to maintain confidence 
in the reliability of our nuclear forces without resorting to nuclear weapons testing. 

We have until now considered nuclear and non-nuclear threats to the national se- 
curity that might require nuclear weapons for deterrence or defense. There is, in 
addition, at least one scenario in which we might wish to threaten the first use of 
nuclear weapons, or actually launch a first strike, in order to forestall the use of 
conventional forces against U.S. interests: it is the Taiwan contingency. It is pos- 
sible, at some future date, that China will seek to resolve the status of Taiwan by 
the use of force and the United States would then want to prevent this outcome 
without engaging in a massive conventional war so far from America’s shores and 
so close to China’s. In such a scenario, the threat to escalate to the strategic nuclear 
level by launching a disarming first strike against Chinese strategic nuclear forces 
might be an option the United States would want to preserve or create. Indeed, cur- 
rent Chinese plans for modernizing its strategic nuclear forces are at least in part 
aimed at increasing their survivability against just such a first strike, that is, at 
creating a deterrent. Our current plans to deploy even a thin defense against bal- 
listic missiles aimed at the United States further complicate China’s plans for such 
a deterrent. 

The most prudent way to assess this scenario is in the larger strategic and polit- 
ical context. From such a perspective, it is profoundly in America’s interest to main- 
tain a nuclear force posture and a conventional force structure designed to meet our 
national security needs without ever resorting to the first use of nuclear weapons. 
While this proposition is relevant to some of the other missions envisioned for our 
forces mentioned earlier, it is most critical to addressing the China-Taiwan scenario 
because it bears directly on the motivation for Chinese calculations about their own 
strategic nuclear force requirements. In sum, our choice of policies for our strategic 
nuclear forces might some day be sensitive to Chinese strategic nuclear force deploy- 
ments, but our legitimate defense and deterrent needs with respect to China can 
be met now and for the foreseeable future, at existing or substantially lower force 
levels. 

Finally, there is the issue of whether or not it is necessary to develop and deploy 
a new nuclear warhead so that we will be able to maintain confidence in the reli- 
ability of our nuclear forces for a longer amount of time than we otherwise might. 
Now, if such a new nuclear warhead were to be introduced to replace our existing, 
nuclear warheads, without first testing it, a serious question arises about why we 
would think it more reliable than the well-tested warheads to be retired. On the 
other hand, if the replacement warhead would eventually require testing in order 
to sustain the confidence we have in the reliability of our stockpile, then we should 
consider the implications of resumed nuclear weapons testing for our national secu- 
rity. Suffice it to say, that while many continue to argue against the benefits of our 
future adherence to a treaty banning further nuclear weapons testing — arguments 
which I do not accept — the disadvantages of eventually resuming the testing of nu- 
clear weapons are undeniable. If there is a theme that runs through this presen- 
tation, it is that our Nation’s security is best served by taking steps that de-empha- 
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size the relevance and utility of nuclear weapons. Nuclear weapons testing under- 
mines that proposition. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, to all three of you. 

Now, what we want to do is just have a conversation here. 

Senator Sessions? 

Senator Sessions. Well, I think we have our other colleagues 
here, and I’ll he here a while, and they might have other 

Senator Bill Nelson. Okay. 

Senator Sessions. — things. So 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let’s see, who came first? 

Senator Ben Nelson? 

Senator Ben Nelson. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. The other part of the full Nelson. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator Ben Nelson. Just down the hall from the other Nelson. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. 

Dr. Drell, you commented in your written testimony, and you 
said it, as well, in your oral testimony, that over 40 countries are 
pursuing nuclear technology. Now, in many cases, we believe — be- 
lieve, and I emphasize that — it’s for civilian power. But we all un- 
derstand that once uranium has been enriched for peaceful pur- 
poses, it can, and is probably being harnessed for other uses that 
don’t correspond with our desire for security. You argue that the 
both the U.S. and the Russian Federation should reduce their 
stockpiles. Of course, I think many would say that, in a world with 
so many countries desiring to join what you call the nuclear club, 
we shouldn’t be reducing our stockpiles. So, where we have some 
people saying, as you are, that perhaps mutually reducing stock- 
piles would be beneficial, and others are now saying that’s not the 
case. 

We know that we don’t need a Cold War II, even though Cold 
War I is over, but how do you — what is the response that you real- 
ly make to those who don’t want us to reduce our stockpile because 
they believe we’re really going to need this, with 40 countries de- 
veloping and no real capability, short of perhaps some sort of a 
launch against their locations, that we really do need to have a 
strong and robust stockpile? 

Dr. Drell. Thank you. My first comment is that the urgent need 
we have, at the moment, is to develop a process for gaining control 
of the enrichment process. When I say 40 countries. I’m saying 
there are countries with nuclear reactors; they’ve bought them or 
they’re using them. There are not 40 countries that can enrich ura- 
nium. So, the efforts which this administration has put forward, 
that President Putin has put forward, that the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency, under Dr. ElBaradei has put forward, to gain 
control of the enrichment process, to try to guarantee a fuel for the 
reactors for peaceful research, but not have them develop indige- 
nously the capacity to enrich uranium, so — in fact, the whole fuel 
cycle would be one that would be controlled. The mechanism has 
to be worked out politically, to what extent it’s IAEA, to what ex- 
tent it is nuclear nations. That is to be worked out. But the fact 
is — the key is to maintain control of the enrichment process, be- 
cause without that, then, indeed, we are in great trouble. But 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well 
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Dr. Drell. — then, for instance, when it conies to turning back — 
again, the question is, when we start reducing numbers, you have 
to ask how many targets there are for you — 

Senator Ben Nelson. Right. 

Dr. Drell. — because when you’re talking about a country just 
beginning to develop an enrichment capacity or a few weapons, 
that doesn’t present you with hundreds or thousands of targets. So, 
a careful balance of how many targets you have, and, therefore, 
how many warheads you would need. In our study that I men- 
tioned, Dr. Goodby and I looked at the Russian problem; if they 
were to come down, and we looked at the targets of military con- 
trol, political control, and of weapons that were mentioned in the 
NPR, we said, there, that there aren’t more than a few hundred 
targets. That’s how we came up with 500 deployed and 500 re- 
serves. It’s a quantitative question. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, that certainly would apply to, per- 
haps, the current situation with respect to the former Soviet Union, 
and particularly Russia, but, with other countries having the capa- 
bility of enriching in the future, what does that say? How could 
we — if we reduce the stockpile, under what terms do we find that 
we might need to increase it, if, in 10 years or 20 years, the rest 
of the world, these other countries, are now into enrichment? I 
agree, controlling enrichment is a good part of it, but enriched ura- 
nium can still be sold, purchased, and get into the wrong hands. 
How will we be sure that we have enough stockpiled? 

Dr. Drell. Dr. Payne said it very well, we need a better intel- 
ligence system on these things. The intelligence challenge now is 
greater than it was during the Cold War. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Yes. 

Dr. Drell. So, the number — and one of the reasons I said we 
have to maintain an infrastructure — it’s called Stockpile Infrastruc- 
ture 2030 or something like that — is because we have to be able to 
respond, if the need arises, because the enrichment process gets 
out of control. 

So, there are a number of things we have to do. Have good intel- 
ligence, have the political process, with the cooperation of all the 
Nations that have signed the NPT — that’s all but four Nations in 
the world, after all — have them cooperate with us in this effort to 
prevent the spread of the material with the additional verification 
requirements that we are working on to bolster the NPT. We have 
to maintain the weapons for deterrence. If the danger grows, if our 
effort to constrain the spread of the nuclear weapons material and 
enrichment capacity fails, indeed, we’re going to have a larger 
stockpile. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, but won’t we be violating agreements 
that we’ve entered into with others? Can we do that unilaterally? 

Dr. Drell. We hope to have agreements. At the moment, our 
agreements stand that by 2012 we will have between 1,700 and 
2,200 deployed strategic forces, and there’s still a large number in 
back. I used a number of about 5,000. There is no specified num- 
ber, but that seems to be the kind of number that’s talked about 
and that both Russia and the United States have in the stockpile. 
Five thousand is an awful large number, when you consider the 
number of targets. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. Okay. One further question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Dr. Payne, in your written testimony, you commented on deter- 
rence, and especially your views on non-nuclear capabilities, like 
prompt global strike. I appreciate those comments very well. I also 
agree with General Cartwright, who is the Commander of a Com- 
batant Command of Strategic Command and Space Command, that 
we need this capability of prompt global strike. Senator Sessions 
and I worked, last year, on converting the Trident submarine to 
having non-nuclear capabilities, recognizing that time to act is 
short, and access may be denied or difficult. So, we really do have 
to be in a situation that requires a quick strike on a mobile bal- 
listic missile launcher, for a high-value target, or whatever the sit- 
uation may be. We do need that. We were unable to get it accom- 
plished last year. If we don’t convert Trident missiles for a prompt 
global strike, how long are we away from a strategic non-nuclear 
response, without that? 

Dr. Payne. General Cartwright has mentioned in testimony — and 
I’ll just use the numbers that he’s presented — that, under normal 
circumstances, we would be 2 to 3 days away from having a non- 
nuclear capability, under the current situation; if we were very for- 
tunate and had forces generated and in the area, we might be as 
little as a day away. So, the distinction in the timelines is fairly 
important. If there is a fleeting target or a very urgent target that 
needs to be addressed in a timeframe shorter than 1 to 3 or 4 days, 
then this capability is essential. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Senator Reed? 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dean Gallucci, when you were discussing the hardest cases, some 
type of terrorist getting hold of material, what we have to do, and 
what would be helpful, is if we could identify the source of that ma- 
terial, which leads to this issue of the forensics of the nuclear ma- 
terial. Is it possible to catalog the source of nuclear material, from 
a technical sense, so that, at least conceptually, we could identify, 
and then, having identified, be able to attribute that to a nation- 
state or some entity that we could deter or at least retaliate? Is 
that possible? 

Dr. Gallucci. Senator, what I think I know about this is that 
the answer is pretty clear, that we have some signatures we have 
collected over decades that would allow us, for example, in the first 
instance, if you don’t have an unexploded weapon, but you’re essen- 
tially in the business of analyzing debris, you could tell whether it 
was a plutonium core or whether it was a uranium core. If it was 
a uranium core, you might be able to quickly tell whether the ura- 
nium was enriched in a diffusion process or a centrifuge process. 
If it was plutonium, you might be able to, through an analysis of 
the ratios of the isotopes, figure out what kind of reactor, and 
maybe even which reactor, the plutonium was produced in. So, 
there are a lot of ifs here, but you might be able to get to the point 
of identifying the source of the material. It did not help that A.Q. 
Khan played Johnny Appleseed with a particular kind of centrifuge 
and spread it hither and yon so that you would get a similar kind 
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of signature from that uranium. But the bottom line here is, our 
laboratories are working on this. They’re prepared to do this, if nec- 
essary. We have some chance of this, and we have begun to talk 
about this, because, if we want to gain deterrence, the bad guys 
need to know that they might get caught. 

Senator Reed. So, I assume that your view would be this would 
be a very worthwhile effort to pursue internationally, to try to de- 
velop a regime in which the producers of nuclear material are, ei- 
ther by self- declaration or inspection, sort of, list the products on 
the label so that if something goes off, we know. 

Dr. Gallucci. Yes. The idea of an inventory would, of course, 
have a lot of benefits to it. We’d have to worry about spoofing in 
the course of doing that. But, yes, I think everything we could do 
to be able to trace material back would be of benefit. 

Senator Reed. Is this bought — supported outside the United 
States? I mean, are there international agencies and other coun- 
tries who say, “We understand this is important, let’s do it”? 

Dr. Gallucci. I’m sorry. Senator, I really don’t know that. That 
probably is knowable, but I just don’t know it. 

Senator Reed. Right, okay. Very good. I don’t know if anyone 
else has a comment, but 

Let me turn to the Moscow Treaty, which is mentioned by Dr. 
Drell and others. It does call for a reduction by 2012, but the treaty 
is nonbinding, there’s no duration, it’s nonverifiable. Each side’s 
free to determine when something’s nonoperational, operational, 
and the question is, should the treaty be modified? Also, is it pos- 
sible, within the scope of the treaty, to accelerate the reduction of 
the deployed nuclear weapons? I mean, this is one of those things 
that was announced with great fanfare a few years ago, and then 
suddenly it’s ancient history. So, Dr. Drell, and then Dr. Payne, if 
you’d comment? 

Dr. Drell. It is an unusual feature of that treaty that it has no 
verification requirements written into it. On one hand, you can say 
that shows an evolution from a Cold War confrontation with an ad- 
versary to treating the Russians, now, more like England and 
France. You have to ask how far you want to go that way. I’m al- 
ways comfortable when one has crisp, specific verification proce- 
dures, I have to say. How the evolution to a more cooperative rela- 
tion should go politically — I’m a physicist, and I leave the strategic 
political judgment on how the governments are getting along to 
Washington. I have a little feeling that it’s progress if we have a 
relation with Russia that does allow a certain element of trust. 
But, the bottom line, you have to verify. 

We certainly could make more rapid the implementation of the 
Treaty of Moscow provisions. We could, for example, deactivate 
weapons that are being decreased out of the line. We could agree 
that, of the weapons that are in the 5,000, but not the deployed 
1,700 to 2,200, we could agree that we don’t need that many of 
them. We could look at the remaining battlefield weapons, the tac- 
tical weapons, forward deployed in Europe, and decide whether 
those couldn’t go. That really is a basis — a matter of political judg- 
ment of how our strategic relations with the Russians are going. 
Are they working cooperatively as our partner, as they seem to be 
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onboard in North Korea and now in the Iranian discussion, or are 
there problems? I’m not an expert there. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Payne? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. The treaty is binding between the two par- 
ties. It’s not a nonbinding treaty. The requirement to reduce, by ap- 
proximately two-thirds, the number of deployed nuclear forces is in 
the treaty, and will have to be abided by 2012. 

The question about accelerating reductions, the answer is, yes, 
sir, reductions can be accelerated. In fact, that was mentioned spe- 
cifically by the U.S. in 2002. Indeed, part of the presentation of the 
NPR showed periodic assessments of the situation, the geopolitical 
situation, so that if the geopolitical situation was such that those 
reductions could be accelerated, we could go ahead and pursue 
that. 

Another question, another factor, as to whether those reductions 
could be accelerated was how well the United States was doing 
with regard to the development and deployment of advanced con- 
ventional forces and defensive capabilities. If we were progressing 
and maturing smartly towards advanced conventional and defen- 
sive capabilities, the thought was there may be enough mitigation 
of risks so that those reductions could be accelerated. 

Another factor is the political condition. Looking out over 10 
years, at that time, no one felt comfortable that their crystal ball 
was good enough to be able to predict what the geopolitical rela- 
tionship would be like 10 years down the line. So, again, the idea 
was that we would have periodic assessments of the situation so 
that those reductions could be accelerated if the political conditions 
called for it. 

The last point, I guess, of the question had to do with 
verification. Let me note, because it wasn’t noted earlier, that the 
verification regime was to be derived from the existing START re- 
gime, with extensive verification provisions. That, then, really 
leads to the question that was brought up earlier this morning, and 
that is, what about START after 2009? — because the verification 
provisions for the Moscow Treaty are embedded in START. So, the 
real question isn’t that there’s no verification. There’s considerable 
verification for the Moscow Treaty. The question is, what happens 
to START after 2009, and to those pertinent verification provi- 
sions? 

Senator Reed. That would suggest, when START expires, in 
2009, we could think about modifying the existing treaty, the Mos- 
cow Treaty. 

But one of the problems, I think, with the Moscow Treaty is that 
there’s no timetable, there’s no necessity to reduce any single weap- 
on until, I presume, 2012, when the term of the treaty expires. So, 
literally we could be sitting, at 11:59 on the last day and, I guess, 
announce that we’re reducing all our weapons, but then, the next 
day, the treaty’s expired, and there’s no legal binding requirement 
to make this reduction. In other words, it’s a rather odd arms-con- 
trol treaty. Also, my sense is that nothing is really taking place. 
I don’t notice any action between the United States and Russia to 
begin serious discussions to — even a symbolic reduction of weapons. 
So, it is somewhat troubling. 
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Let me just go back to one question that was raised previously 
by Senator Nelson, and that is the discussion about taking conven- 
tional weapons and putting them on Trident submarines. Dean 
Gallucci, do you have a notion about that? 

Dr. Gallucci. Senator, I think everybody knows that there are 
two contending values here. One is that I, like everybody else, 
would like to have the capability — be able to accomplish this mis- 
sion of a prompt conventional strike against a fleeting, but impor- 
tant target. Then the other good is, of course, never to plan to do 
anything that — to accomplish that first mission — that might be 
misconstrued as the initial launch of a first strike from a strategic 
system. So, I come to this with enormous skepticism, and would 
want to be completely persuaded that in no such circumstance 
would we be attempting to do this and running any risk of being 
misunderstood. I think there are political disadvantages to it, too, 
but I am, if you can catch the tenor of my voice here, hesitant 
about this. I guess, at this moment, I would say I am still uncon- 
vinced, but that may be because of my own ignorance. I worry a 
great deal that we not get into a situation in which a submarine 
on station and from a particular box launches a strike which now 
the Russians, later the Chinese, view as a pre-emptive strike, de- 
pending, of course — this all depends upon what the context is — for 
example is it a crisis context, a context that goes beyond the target 
state to other states? It is just such an enormous concern that it 
has to be addressed. If it is absolutely put aside, and there is no 
downside, from that perspective, then, of course, as a mission, I 
would like us to have that capability. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Drell? 

Dr. Drell. May I make a short comment on that? 

Clearly, there are some needs for prompt global strike in the 
world. I would make three technical comments. 

The first one, and most important, is what Bob Gallucci just said, 
there must be no ambiguity that the system is non-nuclear. So, the 
idea of mixing the loadings of a Trident sub seems to me the worst 
possible danger. If you can do it clearly — this is a non-nuclear sys- 
tem — I think that’s essential. 

But there are two other technical points which I think need to 
be looked at. We’re talking about something that’s prompt. We’re 
going to get it in less than a day. We’re going to get it in an hour 
or so. That means we must be able to locate it, at all times if a 
mobile target, with precision, because a conventional warhead, a 
few hundred pounds of high explosive does not have a very large 
kill radius, and you’re talking about sending something thousands 
of miles, and getting very precisely accurate. One has to be sure 
that the target position location can be, in realtime, established 
that way. I think one wants to, but that’s not an easy order. That’s 
not impossible. It’s not an easy order. It’s a technical demand that 
has to be addressed and understood before one thinks one has any- 
thing. 

The other thing is, the United States is a global power with 
bases around the world, and there are other technologies, including 
drones and other systems, that are nearby. Again, one has to ask 
the alternative advantages and disadvantages. 
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So, I think these are legitimate questions. They’re hard ques- 
tions. But the lack of ambiguity in what we’re doing, non-nuclear, 
is, to me, overwhelming. 

Senator Reed. Dr. Payne? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. Let me just comment briefly on the concern 
over the possible Russian response to an at-sea launch of the con- 
ventionally-armed Trident, because this question was thought 
through at great length, with, I think, reasonable provisions to 
mitigate the possibility of a Russian misinterpretation. 

But with regard to that question, let me just mention that the 
United States has, according to all the unclassified sources, over 
1,100 at-sea launches of submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBM) in the test program over the years. Through 1988, we had 
no notification provisions to the Soviet Union. After 1988, we had 
notification provisions established, and we carried through with 
those notifications to the Soviet Union that we would be launching 
a SLBM in the appropriate timeframe, in the appropriate direction. 
So, there’s a long, long history of U.S./Soviet and now U.S./Russian 
relations with regard to notification for the safe launching of non- 
nuclear ballistic missiles, and there’s been no problem, there’s been 
no misinterpretation, there have been no problems such as folks 
have mentioned with regard to a possible Russian misinterpreta- 
tion. 

I wouldn’t be as confident in this, other than I look back, with 
1,100 launches, open-sea launches of SLBMs, and we have provi- 
sions, since 1988, of notifying the Russians — Soviets then, Russians 
now — in that regard, as do the British have provisions for notifying 
the Russians with regard to their at-sea launches. So, I understand 
the concern. I agree we need to absolutely minimize the concern of 
a Russian misinterpretation. I’m also confident that we’ve already 
gone a long way towards that over the last 40 years. 

Senator Reed. I thank you. Just a final comment. You’ve been 
most kind, Mr. Chairman. Given the emergency circumstances 
where a missile like this would be launched, and particularly not 
in a designated range where these other tests have taken place, it 
might be very difficult to notify even our senior command of this 
decision, let alone the Russians. It would be unusual, by definition, 
and I’m not as sanguine about the record of test launches and 
ranges. I went on a D-5 shoot off of Cape Canaveral, which the — 
you could tell — and it’s boilerplate, and the Russians have seen it 
for years and years and years. This would be, I think, something 
much, much different, probably a surprise to many people in the 
Department of Defense, not only the Russians. 

Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, assuming that you could get over 
that threshold of it being understood that this was not a nuclear 
launch, the question left hanging is the question of, does it offer 
a deterrence to a state or a nonstate actor? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. I believe that a prompt global strike, the 
conventional Trident or an alternative, could provide enormous de- 
terrent advantages, including for extended deterrence. Let me give 
you a couple of reasons why. 

First, one of the factors that contributes to the assurance of our 
allies is the notion that the United States can be promptly involved 
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if, in fact, they suffer from an attack. This capability would cer- 
tainly signal very quickly, that the United States was involved in 
their security on their behalf, and the anticipation of that should 
have a deterring effect on opponents, foes of our friends and allies, 
who think that the United States might be able to either stay out 
entirely, might stay out entirely, or might be out long enough for 
them to create a fait accompli. So, I see this prompt global strike 
as being very helpful with regard to deterrence, particularly ex- 
tended deterrence. 

In addition, we know that, for example, the PRC sees conven- 
tional ballistic missiles as what they call their “pocket of excel- 
lence,” an area they excel in. For the United States not to be in- 
volved in the capability that they put so much store on is, in a 
sense, an incentive to move forward in that direction for folks that 
we might prefer to move in other ways. 

So, I see the prompt global strike being useful for deterrence, 
being useful for now what’s called dissuasion, trying to suggest to 
folks that they not move in those directions, because it’s not an 
open avenue for them to have a pocket of excellence. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What do the other two of you think about 
that, the question of the deterrence? 

Dr. Gallucci. I don’t think, even if we were completely free of 
our concern about the ambiguity of a strategic nuclear strike by 
using a Trident submarine for the launch, that I would be doing 
this for deterrent reasons. I think that I’d be doing it for strike rea- 
sons. We might get some deterrence out of it; and the promptness 
is something that we would value. In certain circumstances, we 
might be able to do this with deployed forward forces, with cruise 
missiles. I think we shouldn’t overstate how much we’re going to 
get from this. I don’t think countries that are thinking of devel- 
oping secret nuclear facilities or moving something from here to 
there are going to decide not to do it because there’s a submarine 
somewhere on the planet that might strike them. I just think we’re 
asking a little too much of this to do that. 

Dr. Drell. I find it mainly a strike weapon, not a deterrent 
weapon. There are not many targets I can think of that are so im- 
portant you have to get them within an hour, as opposed to a day. 
I think if we go — move to a world where we’re all going to have 
30-minute strike capabilities halfway around the world from each 
other, it’s not really the world I’d like to see us trying to develop. 
I would rather see us realizing that there is certain — value in time 
to think things through. But 

Senator Bill Nelson. Senator Sessions? 

Dr. Drell. — I’m not enamored with this weapon. 

Senator Sessions. I get worried about all these things. I’ll tell 
you what troubles me. So, in the next 5 years, we’re going to have 
reduced the size of our nuclear stockpile down to numbers we 
haven’t seen in 50 years, at the beginning of the Cold War. But I — 
the critics say, “That’s not enough, we ought to go down to 500, or 
maybe less.” Strategic Command develops a proposed substitute, 
non-nuclear global strike capability to substitute for nuclear strike 
capability, with the conventional Trident modification. The critics 
say, “No, that’s risky.” The Nuclear Weapons Council approves con- 
tinuing study of a replacement warhead that would be safer, more 
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reliable, and more secure. We could replace aging warheads with 
the same capability, because they’re more reliable, perhaps have 
fewer of them. But critics are saying, “Well, we should stay out of 
the business of manufacturing warheads.” We observed China take 
out one of its own satellites. We worry about strategic vulnerability 
of our space assets. It would seem to make sense to study whether 
defensive capabilities could be deployed on satellites to protect 
them. The critics decide that defensive capabilities look too much 
like offensive capabilities, and so we shouldn’t have weapons in 
space, and they oppose that. I would just say to our witnesses, we 
have a lot of challenges out there. The objective of reducing nuclear 
dangers has a — and the number of weapons, certainly has an ap- 
peal. We would like to do that. But, continuing forward, as the 
“Caucus of No” would say, does not, in my view, advance our na- 
tional security. 

I think I would just ask you, maybe, to comment on that, and 
to comment on whether or not the reduction of our own stockpile 
and our self-imposed restraints — that are very costly financially, 
too, on occasion — are actually causing other nations not to develop 
nuclear weapons, or to reduce their capability, or cause nations not 
to develop a nuclear capability at all. Is that helping in any way? 
My time is short. I’ve rambled on. But, I mean, that’s the funda- 
mental question, to me, as a person who feels a responsibility to 
defend this country. Where are we heading. Dr. Gallucci? 

Dr. Gallucci. Vidien you read that litany of charges, essentially, 
I want to immediately leap and say, “Please do not confuse me 
with an advocate of unilateral disarmament or a pacifist.” I spent 
my career in government service, in political/military affairs of var- 
ious kinds, and I’m 

Senator Sessions. I would just say that we voted down — Con- 
gress voted down the penetrator — actually, research on the pene- 
trator, and they voted down the prompt global strike non-nuclear 
system last year. So, we’re in a deal here. 

Dr. Gallucci. But, having said what I said, I have argued here 
for the lowest appropriate levels of forces, which is to say half of 
the 1,700 might do, and Professor Drell was talking about 500 de- 
ployed, 500 reserved — that’s still a lot of nuclear weapons, with a 
lot of capacity for destruction. It has been classic for the United 
States to be worried about how much is enough. So, I think we can 
all be in that game of trying to assess how much is enough — trying 
to puzzle out what’s appropriate and look at what missions we 
want these weapons for. I think that’s what we’re doing here. 

I think suspicion of a particular weapon innovation really has to 
do with the instinct, which I really want as my takeaway from 
today from me, and that is instinct that we do not wish to call at- 
tention, internationally, unnecessarily, to nuclear weapons as an 
essential portion of a legitimate national defense establishment. 
We need nuclear weapons now — first and foremost, as a deterrent, 
so that others do not use them. If you ask all three of us, “is it a 
terrific idea to absolutely promise we will never use nuclear weap- 
ons first?” I don’t think any one of us want to say, “we’ll promise 
that,” but we want to get to the point where we’re able to accom- 
plish our missions through the use of conventional forces, and the 
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nuclear weapon is for a deterrent, and it’s for retaliation for the 
use of a nuclear weapon, and that’s it. 

So, I think in each or many of the points that are made in the 
statement you made. Senator, my reaction is that we ought to he 
looking very carefully at the RRW. A lot of this is quite technical, 
and questions of when, in fact, components of the existing nuclear 
weapons may deteriorate and reduce our confidence and reli- 
ability — how much time do we have? Is this weapon actually going 
to increase our confidence if it is for all time, an untested weapon? 
I have no way, independently, of assessing that, but I know that, 
in the end, I want us to get to a point where we do not need to 
test, that we’re confident in the reliability of our systems without 
testing, so that we can comfortably adhere to the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty because of what that would mean politically as, 
again, a signal that we wish to de-emphasize the use of nuclear 
weapons for purposes other than deterrence. 

So, this all goes, I think, to one’s body posture. If there is a cri- 
tique of what the administration has been putting forward in its 
various initiatives, it is the embrace of nuclear weapons for new 
missions, when we are looking to move away from the use of nu- 
clear weapons to accomplish those missions. I think 

Senator Sessions. Well 

Dr. Gallucci. — that’s the rub. 

Senator Sessions. — I think body posture is — may be a factor that 
we certainly ought not to lose sight of, but I believe these nations 
are deciding, for their reasons. Iran is deciding, not on our body 
posture, but on — they’ve been working for a long time to have a nu- 
clear weapon. Iraq was, had they not been stopped during the first 
Gulf War. Saudi Arabia, what are they going to do if Iran gets 
weapons? What about Egypt? What about Turkey? What about 
other countries? So, I’m not sure all that’s happening because of 
how we handle ourselves. 

But, Dr. Drell and Dr. Payne, if you’d just briefly respond to 
that. I know my time is a bit short. 

Dr. Drell. Senator, I have devoted a lot of my life to concern 
about American security. I’m not a disarmer. I’m not a “no-first- 
use-er,” but I want to say, as a technical person, we have to make 
the right choices. First we have to do what’s practical, and, second, 
we have to see how what we do may be interpreted elsewhere. 

When I looked at the earth-penetrator discussion, and I com- 
mented on it, to me the value of an earth penetrator was extremely 
limited militarily. If I want to get a deep underground target, I 
have to know where it is. Precision and accuracy of location and 
delivery means much more than just penetrating and then getting 
an order of magnitude more of the energy. We have big weapons 
that can get underground. We have a number of big weapons. We 
didn’t need that weapon, and it wouldn’t do us much good. It 
would, however, affect how our efforts at maintaining a non- 
proliferation regime are going to be seen, not by Iran or North 
Korea, but by the 185 nations who signed the NPT and have said, 
when they extended it into the indefinite future, “We have to, our- 
selves, accept some of the restraints. We have to work toward the 
comprehensive test ban. We have to work towards reduction,” be- 
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cause that’s embedded in the treaty we have to use for their co- 
operation in trying to prevent this spread. 

When I talked about the RRW, I said, “We need an infrastruc- 
ture to be able to respond and maintain nuclear weapons,” but I 
said, “Don’t go ahead and build an RRW, when you don’t know” — 
and I don’t believe any technical person can honestly say that we 
can make a safer, more reliable, more effective weapon without 
testing it. Until you know that you can do that, it’s a waste of 
money and it’s a politically provocative thing to do. I want to — and 
I recommend — let us get a serious consensus built among the weap- 
ons labs. There’s a report coming out, headed by a former weapons- 
lab leader. Dr. Tarter, which has been discussed — it’s not fully re- 
leased — saying exactly what I said. 

So, I am not a disarmer, but I believe we have to do sensible 
things. I think it’s important that we look at what other countries 
do, because I think getting rid of nuclear weapons as part of our 
policy is important, and I haven’t given up on that. 

I remember President Eisenhower saying so movingly, “the 
United States is determined to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma, to devote its entire heart and mind to finding the way by 
which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life.” 

President Reagan, the most extreme nuclear abolitionist who was 
ever President of this country, said, before he was President, dur- 
ing his presidency, and after, he said — he called for the abolish- 
ment of all nuclear weapons, which he considered — I’m quoting 
him — “totally irrational, totally inhumane, good for nothing but 
killing, possibly destructive of life on Earth and civilization.” 

To my mind, we have to make the right technical decisions, and 
I support them, but we also have to be careful how the political ef- 
fort that you gentleman make are going to be seen around the 
world, and help push forward a nonproliferation regime. 

Senator Sessions. Dr. Payne? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. I agree with Dean Gallucci, that the lowest 
number of nuclear weapons compatible with security should be our 
goal. In fact, that’s the goal 

Senator Sessions. I’m pretty frugal. I agree with that, too. I 
don’t [Laughter.] 

Dr. Payne. In fact, that’s the 

Senator Sessions. From a money point of view; I’m not sure it’s 
going to affect the psyche of some other nation, but — 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. That’s, in fact, the same goal that the Presi- 
dent gave to us, in the Department of Defense, as we were pur- 
suing the NPR, the lowest number compatible with national secu- 
rity. 

So, then the question becomes. What’s that lowest number? Let 
me just make a couple remarks in that regard. 

First, with regard to President Reagan’s vision of denuclear- 
ization, let’s not forget what the other half of his vision was. That 
is, the condition of excellent, outstanding defensive capabilities for 
the United States, its friends, and its allies. It wasn’t nuclear — a 
nuclear-free world in the absence of those defenses; it was a poten- 
tial for a nuclear-free world in the context of those defenses. So, as 
we think about these visions of moving forward, let’s not get out 
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of sync if we’re going to use President Reagan as the model of how 
we want to talk about this. 

Second point concerns the notion that the lower we go with re- 
gard to nuclear weapons, the more capable you are of de-legiti- 
mizing nuclear weapons for others; that’s essentially the notion 
that we’ve talked about. Let me just note — and I tried to represent 
this in my prepared remarks — that if lowering numbers of nuclear 
weapons de-legitimizes our — the credibility of our extended deter- 
rent, then that’s going to promote proliferation. It’s not going to 
prevent proliferation, it’s going to promote proliferation, because 
our extended deterrent, as I mentioned earlier, is, I believe, the 
single most important nonproliferation tool in existence. To main- 
tain the credibility of our extended nuclear deterrence is the single 
most important thing we can do to contribute to nonproliferation. 
The example that I used earlier is the concern that the Japanese 
now have over the threat that they face and the U.S. extended nu- 
clear deterrent. Japanese representatives have now been explicit 
with regard to what that means for them and the possibility that 
they might be interested in a nuclear weapon. So, that connection 
between our extended nuclear deterrence and nonproliferation is 
profound, and its importance for our nonproliferation goal, I think, 
cannot be overstated. 

Let me suggest the next point, and that is, I don’t believe, for a 
moment, that lowering our levels of nuclear weapons is going to 
have a positive effect on so-called rogue states and their desire for 
nuclear weapons. Remember, when we think about trying to en- 
gage in nuclear nonproliferation, trying to get states that don’t 
want to have nuclear weapons in the first place, or cannot have nu- 
clear weapons isn’t the hard problem; the hard problem is trying 
to move states who want nuclear weapons away from having them. 
Those, in the contemporary world, look like Iran and North Korea. 
Those are the states of concern. They don’t want nuclear weapons 
because we have nuclear weapons. They don’t mimic us, in that 
sense. They want nuclear weapons for lots of reasons of their own. 
Whether we have an arsenal that looks like 1,000 weapons or 4,000 
weapons, I don’t think is going to have a bit of an effect on the de- 
sire for — by either Iran or North Korea to have nuclear weapons. 

Senator Sessions. If we had negotiations with North Korea, and 
we cut our numbers down to 500, and they had 300 or 250, 
wouldn’t that change the tenor of those negotiations? 

Dr. Payne. Sir, remember that the 

Senator Sessions. Then, if they got to 500, wouldn’t that be 
somewhat different, also? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir, it would. If you look at the reason why they 
want nuclear weapons, to the extent that they discuss it, it has 
much more to do with our conventional prowess, which is second 
to none in the world. They want nuclear weapons, in a sense, to 
be able to trump our conventional capability. It has nothing to do 
with the nature of our nuclear arsenal. 

Then, lets just conclude — and I appreciate the time, sir — it is 
that we don’t know the future. One of the reasons to be careful 
about nuclear reductions is because we don’t know the future. If we 
give up force structure now, it’s going to be extremely hard, and 
extremely expensive, to ever get that force structure back. If my 
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crystal ball were good enough to say it’s going to be a benign fu- 
ture, we know Russia’s going to move in a good direction, we know 
China’s going to move in a good direction, then we could commit 
to these kind of reductions that are being discussed. But no one’s 
crystal ball’s that good, and, in a sense, we need to retain the force 
structure now to be able to reconstitute if the future moves in a 
less benign direction, because if we give up that force structure 
now, as I said, it’ll be very expensive and very hard to ever get it 
back. 

Senator Sessions. I think those are good comments. I certainly 
would like to keep our numbers down. But I don’t want a major 
misconception to occur in the world that somehow this country 
lacks the will to use the power we have to defend this Nation, and 
that anybody that steps over a certain line is subject, in itself, to 
assured destruction. I mean, I think that’s just where we are. We 
need to have that. I worry a little bit that everything that’s pro- 
posed in the strategic area is opposed, and we have a hard time 
passing it. 

I would note that we really are reducing our weapons. You go out 
to the Pantex plant in Texas, and there are warehouses and ware- 
houses and bins of dismantled and destroyed warheads. We’re 
melting down those things. We really are making a historic move. 
I would note, for the record, that there’s no special-effects nuclear- 
weapons proposals to develop that now. The robust nuclear earth 
penetrator was not funded. Congress did not accept that. The RRW 
conceptual design selected is very similar to the historical designs, 
and has a connection pedigree to hundreds of nuclear weapons 
tests conducted in the 1950s and 1960s. So, I think we probably 
could do that without testing. 

But I would just say, Mr. Chairman, I think it’s a healthy discus- 
sion. It is a healthy discussion. I would maybe ask, with a follow- 
up written question — my time is limited — but, what about the 
Triad? How much of that is still necessary today, the money that’s 
spent there? Is there some better utilization of that for our national 
defense? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

I believe that the current Department of Defense (DOD) strategy for the nuclear 
triad makes sense. The DOD has reduced the size of each of the legs of the nuclear 
triad and is making the remaining force structure more flexible. For example, since 
the beginning of this administration, the DOD has reduced the number of 
deployable ballistic missile submarines from 18 to 12 (4 have been converted to 
cruise missile submarines, 2 will typically be in overhaul and unavailable for de- 
ployment). To add flexibility to the remaining ballistic missile submarine force, DOD 
has proposed developing and deploying precision conventional warheads on some 
Trident missiles on each of the deployed submarines. The size of the long-range 
bomber force has also been reduced. The size of the remaining bomber force is based 
on needs for conventional weapon roles in major combat contingencies. In addition, 
the ICBM force has been reduced in size; all Peacekeeper missiles have been retired. 
Only one type of ICBM — the Minuteman III — remains. A nuclear triad at much 
lower combined force levels than existed during the Cold War makes sense. But the 
many good reasons for maintaining a nuclear triad remain. For example, the exist- 
ence of a triad helps to ensure that no existing or potential opponent can envisage 
a successful competition in nuclear arms or a practicable strategy of eliminating the 
U.S. deterrent via offensive operation. These are potentially critical contributions to 
U.S. and allied security. As I stated earlier, we must be careful as we consider fur- 
ther reductions in the triad force structure so that we don’t cut the force too deeply 
and find ourselves in an unintended position of weakness that invites challenges 
and provocations. 
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Senator Sessions. I’d just ask one question for our experts, brief- 
ly, if you would. Can a nation today — let’s say a closed, or even an 
open nation today — develop a nuclear weapon without us knowing 
it? I mean, how hard is it for a country to develop, secretly, a nu- 
clear weapons program? 

Dr. Gallucci? 

Dr. Gallucci. I think the answer is certainly yes to that ques- 
tion, depending on the Nation. If the Nation already has fissile-ma- 
terial production facilities — in other words, it’s separating pluto- 
nium, particularly if it’s a certain kind of reactor that’s producing 
the plutonium, if it has an enrichment facility, then the possibility 
of producing the weapon secretly is there. This could be an ad- 
vanced country, or it could be a country that is not so advanced if 
it has those facilities. 

While I have the floor. Senator, so that I don’t have a really ter- 
rible afternoon, let me say that at no point did I wish to convey 
that our decisions, or your decisions, about what we do with our 
force posture are going to have a particularly important effect on 
decisions that are made in Pyongyang or Tehran or these hard 
cases. But this discussion today, this hearing, was really about our 
broad force posture, as I understood it, and, when we’re thinking 
about something like that, we have to think that there are 9 nu- 
clear-weapon states in the world, the 5 declared and the other 4, 
and there are not 90. But there are 189 countries out there, and 
we’d like to continue to have to worry about what North Korea and 
Iran are doing, and not 40 or 50 other countries. So, I think, while 
the body-posture issue — argument I was making is really, you’re 
quite right, irrelevant to the few hard cases who are going to make 
these kinds of regional decisions of their own, there are a lot of 
other countries out there which have decided not to acquire nuclear 
weapons, that could acquire them. I associate myself with Dr. 
Payne’s comment here, that our ability to extend deterrence is ab- 
solutely critical, and that has to be on the list of missions that our 
weapons need to be able to accomplish. So, I believe that’s true. I 
don’t believe we are particularly suspect with respect to extended 
deterrence, but I do believe that he is absolutely correct that that 
is something that we need to sustain. 

Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Is there unanimity in the panel on the 
proposition that less nations having nuclear weapons is a good 
thing? [Nodding of heads.] 

Okay. Is there unanimity in the panel that less weapons pos- 
sessed by the United States and Russia is a good thing? 

Dr. Drell. To a point. 

Dr. Gallucci. To a point. 

Senator Bill Nelson. To a point. 

Dr. Payne. With conditions, yes. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right. For the record, state. Doctor, 
what does “to a point” mean? Dr. Payne, state what “with condi- 
tions” means. 

Dr. Drell. I said “to a point.” If I don’t know — it depends upon 
the — how big the band of uncertainty is about what other countries 
have. I want to have a deterrent. I want to have extended deter- 
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rence. I want to have deterrence. It depends upon, again, the un- 
certainties out there. I don’t want to be the weak one. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Payne? 

Dr. Payne. I agree, we don’t want to give up deterrence, we don’t 
want to give up extended deterrence, we don’t want to give up the 
assurance that the nuclear weapons provide, or the dissuasive ef- 
fect that nuclear weapon provide. With regard to the conditions, I 
mentioned the — just briefly ago, that one of the conditions associ- 
ated with moving down to variable levels of nuclear weapons 
should very effective defenses. Although the NPR called for the 
United States to move toward very effective defenses against — at 
least against limited threats, I should say we’re not there yet. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right. Well, on the flip side of this, 
those other countries are asking the same thing. Do their nuclear 
weapons deter us? I would take it that certainly what we’ve seen 
in North Korea is that they think that they’re going to get some- 
thing from the fact that they have developed nuclear weapons. So, 
do their nuclear weapons deter the U.S.? 

Dr. Gallucci. Senator, from what? The issue with deterrence 
is — one of the issues is what you are hoping to deter. I think we 
could be pretty confident, unless one drew the conclusion that there 
was clearly irrationality and insanity in the leadership, we could 
be pretty confident that we will not be attacked — the United States 
of America will not be attacked by North Korea. But there are so 
many other consequences of the North Korean nuclear weapons 
program which threaten our security, and that of our allies, that 
engaging in a negotiation to try to get rid of those weapons is very 
sensible. But the particular concern that they will mate these 
weapons with their extended-range ballistic missile and directly at- 
tack the United States of America isn’t high on my list of things 
to worry about. There are many more things that come from this 
that I’m more concerned about. 

Senator Bill Nelson. That’s, of course, what most of us feel. I’m 
trying to look at it from the other side. The idea goes to the 
legitimization of nuclear weapons. When is the idea of a nuclear 
strike not feasible? Is deterring the United States a motivator on 
smaller nations, other than Russia and China? 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir, I believe it is. A motivator for them to want 
nuclear weapons? Is that the question? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes. 

Dr. Payne. Yes, sir. I believe that seeking a deterrent capability 
is a motivator for both Iran and North Korea, for example. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Okay. Then, that being the case, what is 
the greatest incentive that we can give to them for not having nu- 
clear weapons? 

Dr. Payne. The greatest incentive that we could have, sir, would 
be to do away with our conventional forces that are the basis for 
their desire to have a nuclear capability to deter us. That would 
be the greatest thing we could do. I suspect that it would be a mis- 
take to do that. 

Dr. Gallucci. Wait. No, wait. But if we can 

Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci? 

Dr. Gallucci. — carry on this conversation. I believe that both 
the North Koreans and the Iranians are interested in having a nu- 
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clear capability, for a variety of reasons. One of the reasons is to 
be able to deter the United States from using its conventional 
forces, either in the region or directly against them. But that’s not 
all. I would put forward the proposition that the Iranians are truly 
interested in a hegemonic political position in the Gulf, and the ac- 
quisition of nuclear weapons would help them achieve that political 
objective, so that they are not simply interested in deterring us. 
That’s why I believe they are a harder negotiating target than is 
North Korea. I do believe that North Korea is principally interested 
in regime survival, and is looking to deal with us, as a possible ad- 
vocate of regime change in North Korea, and a negotiation that 
persuaded them that their security needs could be met through a 
relationship with the United States might lead them to give up 
these weapons. Iran, I regard as having a slightly more challenging 
set of objectives. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right, let’s talk about the RRW. If we 
agree that, generally, with the conditions that you’ve placed on it, 
that it is desirable for us to reduce the number of nuclear weapons 
that we have, along with Russia, since we have plenty to blow our- 
selves up with, is the RRW — number one, is it safer? Are its compo- 
nent parts safer, so that it lessens the possibility of an accident? 
Is its reliability sufficient so that all of these nuclear weapons that 
we have in reserve, because we’re not sure of the reliability, since 
they’re degrading over time, that we would be able to significantly 
reduce our arsenal with the new RRW? Let’s discuss that. 

Dr. Drell. I believe that point has yet to be made. But let me 
say, my starting position is, our weapons are safe. In 1990, I led 
a study for the House Armed Services Committee, backed by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, with Johnny Foster and Dr. 
Townes, the inventor of the laser — there was a three-man com- 
mittee, and we came to the conclusion that the weapons to be in 
our enduring stockpile meet all the official safety criteria that are 
in our policy. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right. I think everybody feels that 
that’s the case. Now, are they reliable? 

Dr. Drell. I’m coming. Since the moratorium on testing started, 
in 1992, first by President George H.W. Bush, and then continued 
by President Clinton, we have had a very extensive multifaceted 
stockpile stewardship program that has gone into understanding 
the scientific — underlying processes in our weapons. We didn’t do 
that to the full extent during the buildup of the first 50 years, be- 
cause we were always changing the weapons, improving them, 
until we got to a point where the weapons really were quite robust. 
We now understand those weapons better, we have done extensive 
surveillance, extensive forensics, pulling them apart year by year, 
and we have, in my mind, increased our confidence in the reli- 
ability of the stockpile, at least mine, as a scientist who’s worked 
these issues, because we understand them better, we know what to 
look for, and we have, in my mind, better confidence that if some- 
thing’s going wrong, the bells will ring, and we’ll hear them. There 
have been findings — there are always findings when you build a 
weapon, because there are mistakes made in the production, there 
are birth defects that we discover. We’ve found them. I believe it 
is a fair statement that there is no significant aging of the weapons 
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that has been found. I believe the stockpile, currently, is safe and 
reliable, and is not aging. 

Now, that doesn’t mean one can be complacent. One would like 
to improve them. In particular, in the world of terrorism, where a 
bad guy may get his hands on one of these weapons, if I can do 
anything to give them better use control, meaning that a bad guy 
getting one of my weapons cannot use it against me, I want to do 
that. But I believe firmly, as I said in my testimony, and based 
upon not just opinions, but work, that the ability to improve any 
one of these three categories has to be rigorously understood. Can 
we do it and have greater confidence? We have a stockpile which 
is built on a thousand-plus tests. To think it’s easy to have greater 
confidence when you make some changes in a system like this, 
without testing, that’s quite a statement, and I think that has to 
be — that’s the statement where I say: I don’t know the answer to 
your question, but we’d better find out before we go down the road, 
because clearly if we go down that road and we’re building new 
weapons, and we give the impression that it’s important for us to 
continue to modernize and improve, that does not, in my mind, 
help our nonproliferation goals. I think they are important. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Do either of you know the answer? Is a 
replacement warhead that isn’t going to be tested — is that reliable? 
Do either of you have the answer to that? 

Dr. Gallucci. No, Senator, I don’t. 

Dr. Payne. No. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So, that’s a question we have to answer. 

Dr. Drell. I think it has to be answered, and I think that’s going 
to be a very important part of the debate here in Congress. First 
of all, it’s a very important part of the weapons establishment and 
those of us involved in seeing that that question gets the highest 
attention and that we come back to Washington with an answer in 
which we are confident and has a consensus. Because I see no rea- 
son not to make the weapons safer, if I can with confidence, or 
more reliable, if I can with confidence, or with better use control. 
I don’t see that’s a vice. 

Senator Bill Nelson. But if it were not reliable and had to be 
tested, the opinion would be you don’t go to an RRW. Is that 

Dr. Drell. Unless we found some deficiency from our surveil- 
lance and life extension program which demands a change. That’s 
why I said, don’t savage those programs in pushing the RRW. 
Maintain the high quality that they have had for the last decade. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, until we know whether this whole 
thing is feasible, how much life extension should we go through? 

Dr. Drell. We have to — for the weapons that are in the stock- 
pile, we have to keep our eyes on the ball ,and we have to say that 
the W-76, the W-88, the W-87, that these weapons, which are part 
of our deterrent, however much we want that deterrent to be, they 
are reliable, period. We don’t give up on that, in my mind. 

Senator Bill Nelson. In your opinion, if we determine that they 
are reliable with this life extension, then we can reduce the exist- 
ing stockpile. 

Dr. Drell. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Any different opinions there? [No re- 
sponse.] 
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Since you all are the experts, is there any kind of rush going on 
to complete this feasibility study on the RRW? 

Dr. Drell. I — well, I’ll stop talking in a minute, but let me just 
say — I don’t see the signal yet that appears that there’s an aging 
signal that’s of concern. In fact, it was widely reported that the 
weapons labs reassessed the lifetime of the plutonium pits, and the 
Jason Group did its own independent work, which I was involved 
with. We now know that that concern about plutonium aging, be- 
cause of the radioactive environment and its impact on the pits, is 
not a problem that can’t be handled. It’s — the lifetime now is of the 
order of a century. It was thought to be less so, I don’t see any 
aging problem, and we are doing — we are — we’re doing things — 
have been, for 15 years, in making the weapons more robust as 
we’ve gone along. 

Dr. Payne. I can mention, in that regard. Senator, that my un- 
derstanding is that the last generation of designers and engineers 
with direct test experience will largely be retiring 

Dr. Drell. Yes. 

Dr. Payne. — within the next 5 years. So, I think there is a near- 
term opportunity, perhaps a fleeting opportunity, to transfer the 
knowledge from these experienced scientists with direct test knowl- 
edge and experience to the next generation of designers. I think 
that could be important. 

Dr. Drell. Let — if I may comment on that, because 

Senator Bill Nelson. Certainly. 

Dr. Drell. — I think it’s very important that we maintain experts 
who know what they’re doing in the labs. I think that if you look 
at the money that’s been invested in the program over the last 15 
years, with new instruments for much more detailed surveillance 
and analysis, simulations, the best computers, the possibility of 
doing underground subcritical tests in Nevada, where you don’t 
generate a chain reaction, but in which you study the effects of ex- 
plosives on plutonium prepared in different ways, these are all part 
of a very multifaceted program that is challenging to the scientists. 
There are — there is something visceral about saying, “I’m going to 
blow out the side of a mountain.” We all know that. But I think, 
in terms of scientists learning the trade, the ability to do the de- 
tailed new codes, high-fidelity, three-dimensional explosion codes, 
with the world’s best supercomputers, now having the National Ig- 
nition Facility — it’s going to give us data, where these codes can be 
tested in areas they’ve never been tested before, much more like 
bomb material — there is a good program, and I think attention is 
being paid to get very good scientists, and mentor them. I don’t 
think that is a detonation of a new bomb is necessary, but it is nec- 
essary to have the management of the labs pay good attention to 
the problem that Dr. Payne raises. It is a concern. I think it’s being 
addressed properly. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let’s talk about numbers of weapons. 
Should the numbers in the arsenal be determined by specific tar- 
gets? 

Dr. Payne. I don’t believe so, sir. There was the Cold War ap- 
proach to looking at the numbers required typically had to do with 
the number of targets in the Soviet Union. What that meant was 
that we defined “deterrence” in a numbers game. We also then de- 
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fined our strategic requirements from that same numbers game. 
But, as I mentioned earlier, the relationship of numbers to deter- 
rence, and deterrence effect, is something now that’s very uncer- 
tain. The role of our strategic nuclear forces is well beyond deter- 
rence. So, if we want to think about the numbers in general, if 
there’s a — if there were a diagram to how we think about numbers, 
it wouldn’t have so much to do with the number of targets, per se — 
that’s, in a sense, the way we looked at it in the Cold War — ^but 
it would be the numbers that we think are important for dissua- 
sion, for assurance, particularly extended nuclear deterrence, and 
the numbers that we think, then, are also associated with deter- 
rence, as well as we can know them. So, it really isn’t any longer 
just a numbers game. We treated it that way during the Cold War, 
and, fortunately, deterrence didn’t fail. But we need to think about 
it much more broadly now. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Go ahead. Dr. Gallucci. 

Dr. Gallucci. I’ve never built a STOP, so I don’t have any hands- 
on experience in this. But I would be surprised if numbers were not 
still very important — first, for the mission which I think is the 
most critical, which is the deterrent mission. I’m really unclear and 
unsteady and concerned about Dr. Payne’s reference to the “other 
missions.” That’s what I tried to address in my remarks earlier. I’m 
comfortable with an absolute insistence that whatever capability 
exists, independent of Russian intentions, but whatever capability 
exists in Russia by the usual standards, that we do the counting 
and we figure that we have a secure, survivable, second-strike de- 
terrent. So, I’m still up for those numbers. 

Additional missions for these nuclear weapons, I think my view 
is generally that they are the lesser and included cases — that we 
have small-yield weapons to accomplish some other missions, which 
I think are really, for me at least, very limited. I am not interested 
in using nuclear weapons in a first-strike mode to go after some 
hard targets. I do believe that the deterrent mission after an at- 
tack, even by a terrorist, where you wanted to gain the deterrent 
advantage against that country that might have transferred the 
material, is sort of a new mission. But my thinking still is that, 
fundamentally, we are looking at a secure deterrent, and one that 
is credible for the purpose of extended deterrence. I think I’m still 
there. 

Dr. Drell. Just very briefly, I think whatever deterrent value 
our weapons have against the terrorists, if they see us with 20 
weapons, I don’t know if they’ll be deterred. But I don’t think the 
difference between 20 and 500 matters that much to the terrorists. 
To other states who have — want to survive, I look at what 20 weap- 
ons would do to 20 cities in this country, and I feel very com- 
fortable that if we had 500, we’d have one helluva deterrent. So, 
there is a point where numbers get important, but I don’t think 
we’re near that yet, the large 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right, you’re saying 500 instead of 
5,000. 

Dr. Drell. That’s right. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Right. 

Dr. Payne. Sir, could I comment? Because I don’t want to be mis- 
interpreted here. First, I don’t think that numbers are unimpor- 
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tant. I think the numbers can be important. The point I was trying 
to make is that they don’t tell the whole story. The additional mis- 
sions that I was referring to have nothing to do with the tactical, 
or otherwise, use of nuclear weapons, per se. What I was talking 
about are the broad defensive goals of dissuasion and assurance, 
assuring our allies that — of our commitment, so they aren’t inter- 
ested in pursuing nuclear weapons, themselves, for example. So, 
when you look at the type of methodology that we want to pursue 
when we’re thinking about numbers, it shouldn’t just be tied back 
to deterrence and specific target numbers. That’s what I meant. It 
needs to be broadened out, looking at all of these functions that nu- 
clear weapons can help provide — and, again, not for a moment talk- 
ing about pre-emption or tactical use of nuclear weapons. That’s 
not what I was referring to. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What about the concept of the Triad, as 
we have used it — submarines, ICBMs and airplanes — as a deter- 
rent; multiple means of delivering nuclear weapons? 

Dr. Drell. I believe in the value of diversity. Absolutely, I 
wouldn’t give it up. 

Dr. Gallucci. I agree. 

Dr. Payne. Absolutely. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, let’s assume that we proceeded down 
this road that we were going to have a SLBM that would be non- 
nuclear. Should all of the submarine-launched ballistic missiles be 
non-nuclear? 

Dr. Gallucci. Since my principal concern is of the ambiguity of 
a launch from a strategic platform, like a Trident, there are various 
things that we could do to try to reduce that concern, and I’d start 
by designating a particular submarine as conventional, and not 
mixing. I mean, that’s where I’d start. I don’t know that that would 
do the trick, but that’s where I’d start. 

Dr. Drell. I have no higher confidence in any part of our defense 
than I do in the Navy’s Trident program. That naval nuclear pro- 
gram has been the outstanding program through its history. But I 
feel a lot better with just no mix on the same boat, nevertheless. 

Dr. Payne. Yes, I certainly wouldn’t convert the entire SLBM 
force to conventional weapons. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you all very much. It’s been an en- 
gaging discussion, and thank you for lending your expertise to us. 

Again, Dr. Drell, thank you for coming all the way from Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Drell. Thank you for the opportunity. Senator. 

Senator Bill Nelson. May I ask one further question? Would 
you all be willing to accept some additional questions that would 
be answered for the record? 

Dr. Payne. Sure. 

Dr. Gallucci. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Drell. Sure. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Okay. Thank you very much. The hearing 
is adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

DETERRENCE 

1. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, during the Cold 
War, both the United States and Soviet Union had nuclear arsenals that ranged in 
the tens of thousands of nuclear weapons. The large numbers were predicated on 
the mutual ability to ride out a massive attack and mount a massive attack or 
counter attacks. Multiple warheads were needed for each of the thousands of tar- 
gets. Mutually assured destruction (MAD) kept the two of us from entering in a war 
with one another. Thankfully, MAD is gone but deterrence theory remains. Does the 
idea of deterrence still drive the U.S. requirement for nuclear weapons? 

Dr. Gallucci. The principal requirement for U.S. nuclear weapons remains deter- 
rence. Although the political context has changed over the last 20 years, particularly 
with respect to our assessment of the intentions of the leadership in Moscow and 
Beijing, we must be certain that we have the nuclear forces to deter a nuclear at- 
tack from Russia or China. If we can do that, all other plausible missions for our 
forces will fall into the category of “lesser included cases.” 

Dr. Drell. The answer seems to be yes. The only rationale I know for our retain- 
ing between 1,700 and 2,200 deployed strategic forces, according to SORT, or the 
Treaty of Moscow negotiated in 2002, plus several thousand more in Reserve, is to 
deter an equal number still retained by Russia. They also may be viewed as a deter- 
rent against the use of nuclear weapons by the other nuclear powers not closely al- 
lied to us, namely China and perhaps Pakistan and India; and soon, if not already. 
North Korea. In these cases the numbers could be an order of magnitude smaller, 
given their own limited forces. 

Dr. Payne. The four defense goals that contribute to U.S. strategic force require- 
ments are deterrence, assurance, dissuasion, and defeat. 

2. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, whom are we de- 
terring with nuclear weapons, countries or terrorists? 

Dr. Gallucci. I do not see a way that we can directly deter terrorists from attack- 
ing the U.S. by threatening a nuclear strike. However, we may be able to deter a 
nation from transferring a nuclear weapon or fissile material to a terrorist group 
by threatening to treat that nation as the attacker if a terrorist uses a weapon or 
material from that nation in an attack on us. 

Dr. Drell. It is difficult to think that terrorists are deferrable by nuclear weap- 
ons. They operate with standards that differ from that of the civilized world in gen- 
eral, and are even suicidal in many actions. Also the number of targets they present 
is so small that anything beyond a force of only a few nuclear weapons is irrelevant. 
So I would suggest that it is nations, and in particular the ones mentioned in ques- 
tion 1, that one may think we are deterring. 

Dr. Payne. We hope to deter the leaderships of hostile countries and terrorist or- 
ganizations. 

3. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what states pose 
serious threats of a nuclear attack and can they be deterred? 

Dr. Gallucci. I do not think any nation currently poses a serious threat of a nu- 
clear attack on the United States. Both Russia and China have the capability, but 
neither has the intention. Intentions, though, can change more quickly than capa- 
bilities. 

Dr. Drell. They are Russia, and China which presently has only a handful or 
two of long range nuclear weapons that can reach U.S. territory, but is building 
more. I find it difficult to see a role for our nuclear forces in deterring India or Paki- 
stan. One can argue that perhaps, if it were not for our nuclear forces. North Korea 
might view taking aggressive military actions without fear of nuclear reprisal, de- 
spite our overwhelming conventional strength. The same goes for Iran. 

Dr. Payne. Countries with self-expressed hostility toward the United States, a 
plausible flashpoint, and nuclear capabilities include most prominently North Korea 
and China. The potential for an escalating crisis with North Korea or China appears 
now to be most plausible. 

4. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, is the idea of de- 
terring a specific state or entity valid or should we look at a nuclear capability to 
deter an unknown actor? 

Dr. Gallucci. We should first be certain of our ability to deter Russia and 
China — specifically taking account of the size and character of their forces. If we can 
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do that, we will be able to deter any conceivable rising power in the Middle East 
or Asia. 

Dr. Drell. I think the idea of deterring a nuclear power has merit still in today’s 
world, but for an unknown actor I believe strong conventional forces are more rel- 
evant. 

Dr. Payne. The goal of attempting to deter specific states or entities is valid and 
necessary. We also must recognize that international relations are highly dynamic 
and we may in the future need to deter opponents not currently identified as such. 

5. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, nuclear deter- 
rence must be part of a much larger package of conventional military capabilities, 
diplomatic initiatives, economic and trade relationships, and many other tools to en- 
sure security. Is it possible to reduce the role of nuclear weapons in deterrence and 
security? 

Dr. Gallucci. We have been reducing the role of nuclear weapons in security 
strategy by responding to the chan^ng political context and reducing the size of nu- 
clear forces. In theory, we could eliminate nuclear weapons, if others did likewise. 
In practice, we can and should continue to reduce the number of nuclear weapons 
we deploy as Russia does the same. The less we depend upon nuclear weapons to 
achieve our security objectives, the more credible and effective will be our efforts 
to limit the acquisition of nuclear weapons by others. 

Dr. Drell. I think it is in our interest to reduce the role of nuclear weapons in 
deterrence and security. Diplomatic incentives and our overwhelming conventional 
strength remain quite relevant, and our non-nuclear military forces should remain 
strong and capable of meeting our foreign policy and national security goals. Given 
the danger of the spread of nuclear weapons and the spread of technology making 
more countries capable of acquiring that knowledge and entering the nuclear club, 
we should be working on trying to escape the nuclear deterrence trap. A more con- 
structive way to view the problem would be for the United States to work to rekin- 
dle the vision of the 1986 Reykjavik Summit, as expressed by President Ronald 
Reagan and General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, and take steps toward working 
to rid the world of nuclear weapons. These are outlined in my testimony. 

Dr. Payne. The deterrence role for U.S. nuclear weapons is determined in large 
part by the context of a crisis, the character and goals of opponents, and U.S. deter- 
rence goals. Each of these factors is likely to change depending on the context and 
opponent. Consequently, the value of nuclear weapons for deterrence is not static 
or entirely predictable. In some past cases, U.S. nuclear weapons were essential for 
deterrence, it would be optimistic to believe that they will not continue to be so in 
some future occasions. 


CONVENTIONAL DETERRENCE 

6. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, can the United 
States deter others with conventional weapons? 

Dr. Gallucci. Deterrence means dissuading others from doing something they 
would otherwise do by threatening unacceptable consequences if they do it. We can 
never be sure when it works — only when it fails. 

I think U.S. unconventional forces often deter adversaries from action. We have 
used our conventional forces many times in past decades, and have thus dem- 
onstrated our credibility to act when our interests are threatened. 

Dr. Drell. The answer I believe is yes, except perhaps for Russia and China in 
today’s world. 

Dr. Payne. In some plausible cases, non-nuclear deterrence threats are likely to 
be adequate and more credible than nuclear threats. In other plausible cases, U.S. 
nuclear capabilities are likely to he necessary for deterrence. 

7. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, are countries de- 
terred with conventional weapons? 

Dr. Gallucci. Countries may be deterred by threat of a conventional strike, de- 
pending on the stakes and the credibility of the threat. 

Dr. Drell. Except for Russia and China the answer I believe is yes. I believe ter- 
rorists can be deterred with conventional weapons when they understand that the 
United States is willing to use such weapons to prevent them from carrying out ter- 
rorist or aggressive actions against our allies and our interests. They must know 
that the use of conventional force to protect our interests and our security is a policy 
we are committed to and will enforce. In contrast, for nuclear weapons the highest 
goal is to prevent their use. 
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Dr. Payne. See above. 

8. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, are terrorists, 
even though viewed to be nondeterrable, ever deterred with conventional weapons? 

Dr. Gallucci. It is not unreasonable to think that terrorists will limit their oper- 
ations out of a concern that they might suffer an effective conventional 
counterstrike. 

Dr. Drell. Yes, if they know we will use them to prevent them from achieving 
their goals; and they fear our ability to destroy them if they try. 

Dr. Payne. Over the past 200 years there have been numerous cases in which ter- 
rorists have been deterred with conventional weapons. In other eases, terrorists 
have not been directly deferrable, but they have heen deterred indirectly via pres- 
sure on their sponsors. There is at least one reported case of this indirect deterrence 
of terrorists via nuclear threats. 


CONVENTIONAL TRIDENT 

9. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, the administra- 
tion has proposed development of a conventional Trident missile to support a notion 
of prompt global strike — the ability to strike anywhere on the earth in less than 60 
minutes. Assuming that the issues associated with nuclear ambiguity could be re- 
solved, in other words not mistaking a conventional Trident for a nuclear Trident, 
does this type of capability deter a state or a non-state actor? 

Dr. Gallucci. On the assumption of the elimination of nuclear ambiguity, this 
type of capability could deter a state or non-state actor from some activities. 

Dr. Drell. I believe prompt global strike has a potential role against a target that 
can be located very accurately within the small kill radius of a conventional explo- 
sion, even if it is mobile. That capability may prevent or deter a hostile act of great 
consequence. This is likely to be most effective against a terrorist within a state 
that does not have full control over its territory, but also against a rogue state will- 
ing to take aggressive actions against our interests and to suffer the consequences. 

Dr. Payne. It is literally impossible for anyone to predict with precision what will 
or will not deter an unspecified opponent, in an unspecified context, over unspecified 
stakes. There certainly are plausible scenarios in which conventional Trident could 
contribute to deterrence. 

10. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, would any 
Prompt Global Strike capability have any deterrent effect? 

Dr. Gallucci. See response to question 9. 

Dr. Drell. It is not inconceivable that it would complicate a possible action if the 
perpetrator felt that self survival is not assured. To that extent it would have a de- 
terrent effect, but I think the overall deterrent effect would not be very large. 

Dr. Payne. Please see the response to question 9 above. 


TAILORED deterrence 

11. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, a new concept 
to come out of the National Security Strategy and the 2001 Nuclear Posture Review 
is “tailored deterrence.” DOD joint operating concept documents define tailored de- 
terrence as the development of strategies, plans, and operations that are tailored 
to the perception, values, and interests of specific adversaries. Do nuclear weapons 
play a role in tailored deterrence? 

Dr. Gallucci. If the concept would require re-emphasizing nuclear weapons by 
producing special effects weapons, the benefit of being “tailored” would not outweigh 
the costs of asserting the utility of nuclear weapons for purposes other than deter- 
rence. 

Dr. Drell. I believe deterrence must be restricted to preventing the use of nu- 
clear weapons against us and our interests. The form of a threat that we want to 
deter cannot be accurately predicted, and therefore a certain degree of flexibility is 
needed. Among other things the deterrent must be capable of a wide range of strike 
intensities and locations. That is what “tailored deterrence” means to me. 

Dr. Payne. Certainly. For opponents who are highly cost- and risk-tolerant, U.S. 
nuclear deterrence may be a necessary part of defining an approach to deterrence 
that has a reasonable chance of “working” as we would hope. This conclusion is not 
simply speculation; it is supported by historical evidence. 
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DISSUASION 

12. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, the December 
2001 Nuclear Posture talks about nuclear dissuasion — what is the difference be- 
tween deterrence and dissuasion? 

Dr. Gallucci. I have no idea. 

Dr. Drell. Dissuasion means to discourage planning for potential actions not in 
our interest, such as an opponent trying to build up military forces and strength 
equal to, or greater than, our own. This can be done diplomatically or by under- 
taking our own build-up to a point that it sets a level very difficult to match. Deter- 
rence I view as preventing an attack, particularly by nuclear weapons if we are talk- 
ing nuclear deterrence, by making clear that the attack cannot achieve its goal and 
that damage caused by our retaliation will make it not in the interest of the would- 
be attacker to proceed. As quoted in the Bush administration’s National Security 
Strategy: “[o]ur forces will be strong enough to dissuade potential adversaries from 
pursuing a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, or equaling, the power of the 
United States.” 

Dr. Payne. The goal of dissuasion is different than deterrence. Dissuasion at- 
tempts to prevent crises and challenges before they emerge by discouraging oppo- 
nents over the long-term from choosing broad courses of weapon acquisition and for- 
eign policy that might put them in conflict with U.S. interests. Deterrence typically 
involves the prevention of more specific actions over a shorter timeline. 

13. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, is dissuasion 
a valid theory? 

Dr. Gallucci. See response to question 12. 

Dr. Drell. Dissuasion is a policy goal to be achieved through diplomacy, backed 
by strength. It may succeed or, oppositely, stimulate an arms race. I have not seen 
any convincing implementation of a policy of nuclear dissuasion that was achieved 
by a nuclear build-up. 

Dr. Payne. Yes. in principle, it precedes the goal of deterrence on a timeline and. 
if successful, eases the challenges to deterrence. 


other countries 

14. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what is the role 
of Russia in United States nuclear policy? 

Dr. Gallucci. Russian nuclear forces should still be the basis for decisions about 
the size and character of our strategic nuclear forces. 

Dr. Drell. On December 13, 2001, President George W. Bush stated “the greatest 
threats to both our countries come not from each other, or from other big powers 
in the world, but from terrorists who strike without warning, or rogue states who 
seeks weapons of mass destruction.” The joint statement of a new relationship be- 
tween the United States and Russia signed by Presidents Bush and Putin on No- 
vember 13, 2001 stated that ‘The United States and Russia have overcome the leg- 
acy of the Cold War. Neither country regards the other as enemy or threat.” He 
went on to call for “the creation of a new strategic framework to ensure the mutual 
security of the United States and Russia and the world community.” In the note an- 
nouncing U.S. withdrawal from the ABM Treaty on December 13, 2001, the Presi- 
dent said “We have entered into a new strategic relation with Russia that is cooper- 
ative rather than adversarial.” These are examples of a number of statements dur- 
ing 2001 and 2002 in which the United States and Russia marked the formal end 
of the era of mutual nuclear deterrence between the two countries. Clearly that has 
not yet been fully implemented as a policy. 

Dr. Payne. The United States must be in a position to deter Russia if it chooses 
a future course of hostility and competition. Whether Russia will choose this course 
or a more cooperative, benign future is an open question. The United States must 
encourage the former and be prepared for the latter. Pan of that preparation is 
maintaining a flexible nuclear base that can adjust as necessary to meet future 
threat developments. 

15. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what is the role 
of China? 

Dr. Gallucci. We should be certain that the nuclear forces needed to deter Rus- 
sia will also deter China. 

Dr. Drell. It would appear that deterrence remains a basis of U.S./China policy 
although the disparity in numbers of their weapons is very large. It is generally 
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viewed that our nuclear weapons are a deterrent against a Chinese invasion of Tai- 
wan. 

Dr. Payne. It is important that the United States he ahle to deter the expressed 
Chinese willingness to use force, e.g.. nuclear weapons in a crisis over Taiwan, to 
assure U.S. Asian allies who feel vulnerable to Chinese nuclear threats, including 
Japan, and to dissuade China from choosing the course of nuclear arms competition. 
U.S. nuclear capabilities and nuclear infrastructure may be critical to each of these 
deterrence and dissuasion goals. 

16. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what are the 
roles of France and Great Britain? 

Dr. Gallucci. I do no think that French and British nuclear forces remain impor- 
tant to their defense, to ours or to the NATO Alliance. 

Dr. Drell. I believe the roles of France and Great Britain are to maintain a seat 
at the table of the nuclear powers with their nuclear forces, and to provide an inde- 
pendent NATO deterrent against invasion from the east. 

Dr. Payne. The French and British independent nuclear deterrents arc in the 
process of being modernized and upgraded and may contribute to the U.S. goals of 
deterrence, assurance and dissuasion. 

17. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell and Dr. Payne, what are the 
roles of India, Pakistan, and Israel as non-parties to the Nonproliferation Treaty 
(NPT) or any future states that might pull out of the NPT? 

Dr. Gallucci. India, Pakistan, and Israel had been the only countries with nu- 
clear weapons, apart form the original five countries recognized in the NPT. North 
Korea claims to have withdrawn from the Treaty, but plausibly will rejoin if the 
agreement of 13 February 2007 holds. India will receive special status and 
legitimatizing if the administration’s proposed deal is accepted by New Delhi. 

The India deal could turn out to be the biggest foreign policy mistake of the Bush 
administration. Intended to recognize India’s strategic importance to the United 
States, the deal could end up legitimatizing nuclear weapon status for former NPT 
parties who are otherwise generally responsible countries. Candidates are: Japan, 
South Korea, Argentina, Brazil, and Saudi Arabia; others would follow. 

Dr. Drell. India, Pakistan, and Israel retain nuclear weapons because of regional 
instabilities which affect them directly. It is presumed they will stay that way so 
long as the mutual hostilities between India and Pakistan, and Israel and the Arab 
world, remain high on the security agenda of these countries. 

Dr. Payne. These countries illustrate that the international nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion regime cannot prevent the acquisition of nuclear weapons by leadership that 
believe their countries to be at risk, and who believe that nuclear weapons are nec- 
essary to address that risk and to realize their national aspirations. 

18. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what about 
India and Pakistan in their role as regional nuclear weapons states? 

Dr. Gallucci. If a nuclear weapon is going to be used in a conflict between two 
states, it will be used by India and/or Pakistan. As they build their arsenals — now 
with an American blessing — they create the possibility of a truly horrendous catas- 
trophe. 

Dr. Drell. See response to question 17. 

Dr. Payne. See response to question 17. 

19. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what about 
North Korea, which might have a few weapons, 8-10 according to some estimates, 
but which may be on the brink of giving up its program? 

Dr. Gallucci. North Korea’s nuclear program if unchecked would provoke Japan 
and South Korea to nuclear weapons acquisition. Even more worrisome would be 
the sale of fissile material to a terrorist group by this resource starved country. 

Dr. Drell. It would seem to be North Korea’s deterrent against perceived threats 
of U.S. aggressive action, including regime change; also a bargaining chip for eco- 
nomic aid and cooperation. The future of North Korea’s program is critical because 
if North Korea is able to establish that it has a deliverable nuclear threat, which 
it has not yet done, it will have a serious implication for a broader proliferation of 
nuclear weapons in Northeast Asia. It would undoubtedly encourage Japan, South 
Korea, and perhaps even Taiwan to go nuclear. Such changes certainly would drive 
up the level of nuclear armaments in China by a big amount. The ongoing 6 power 
negotiations arc of utmost importance in an effort to prevent that from happening 
and to protect the nonproliferation regime in that part of the world. 
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Dr. Payne. In light of North Korean nuclear capabilities, it is critical that the 
United States possess sufficient nuclear forces to extend nuclear deterrence cov- 
erage, i.e., the “nuclear umbrella” to allies in the region, e.g., South Korea and 
Japan. In the absence of credible U.S. nuclear assurance for Japan, there will be 
mounting pressure on Tokyo to consider becoming a nuclear state itself. 

20. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell and Dr. Payne, what about Iran, 
which is enriching uranium at laboratory scale currently, claims to want nuclear 
technology for civilian purposes only, but continues to defy the International Atomic 
Energy Agency? 

Dr. Gallucci. A full court diplomatic press, emphasizing carrots, should be made 
to persuade Iran to suspend construction of its enrichment facility. Sticks, in the 
form of sanctions, will have to be developed with Russia aboard if they are to have 
any hope of working. Ultimately, if Iran is found to be moving to enrich uranium 
to high levels, and if the character of the regime has not changed, the use of mili- 
tary force in the form of air strikes will have to be considered. 

Dr. Drell. Iran poses a very serious threat. Its program for enriching uranium 
in order to fuel reactors for civilian power, which is its stated goal, will make it into 
a latent nuclear weapons country. The technology for the one puts a nation well on 
the road to accomplishing the second of those two goals. A nuclear Iran would create 
even graver instabilities, not only vis-a-vis Israel, but with the rest of the Arab 
world, and would most likely stimulate proliferation among many nations in the 
Mideast. It is the gravest threat that I know at the moment to the Nonproliferation 
Treaty and the nonproliferation regime. 

Dr. Payne. At this point, Iran appears determined to complete its longstanding 
efforts to develop nuclear weapons. This will increase the pressure for broadened ex- 
tended U.S. nuclear deterrence to friends and allies in the region who may other- 
wise seek their own nuclear deterrent. 

21. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what about al- 
lies who don’t have nuclear weapons, such as Japan, and who have not developed 
nuclear weapons, because the U.S. deterrence umbrella covered them? 

Dr. Gallucci. I do not think the credibility of our nuclear umbrella, the extended 
deterrent threat, is serious questioned. 

Dr. Drell.. My main concern was expressed in the answer to question 19. Japan 
is a latent nuclear power that could become an explicit one in a very short order 
if they doubted the U.S. deterrence umbrella or if North Korea displayed an effec- 
tive nuclear capability. This is an example of the kind of concern that motivates the 
thinking expressed in my testimony calling on the United States to try to rekindle 
a vision of a nuclear free world, and to implement the set of steps spelled out in 
my testimony toward achieving the conditions to make that possible. That will be 
the only long-term resolution to this dilemma. 

Dr. Payne. It is critical that key allies such as Japan continue to have conhdence 
in the U.S. extended nuclear deterrent. If they loose that conhdence, according to 
their own statements they may feel compelled to seek their own nuclear capabilities. 
This could set off a “cascade effect” of nuclear proliferation globally, The U.S. ex- 
tended nuclear deterrent is our single most important nonproliferation tool. 

22. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what about 
countries who might desire nuclear weapons but don’t have a nuclear weapons pro- 
gram? 

Dr. Gallucci. There remains great virtue in limiting the availability of facilities 
that produce hssile material, reprocessing plants and enrichment facilities. 

Dr. Drell. There are some 40 nuclear capable countries, that is countries with 
reactors for civilian purposes. With the spread of technology and the growing reluc- 
tance to accept a two-tiered world in which there are discriminatory differences be- 
tween nuclear and nonnuclear states, I fear many of these countries will seek to de- 
velop indigenous nuclear programs unless we and other nuclear powers demonstrate 
our commitment to the goals stated in the Nonproliferation Treaty. This calls for 
reducing reliance on nuclear weapons, working toward ratifying a Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, and eventually toward elimination of the weapons. I think that 
now becomes an urgent and serious goal for U.S. foreign policy and diplomacy. 

Dr. Payne. One of our goals is to assure those non-nuclear allies and friends oft 
he U.S. commitment to their security, and thereby to contribute to their continuing 
choice to remain non-nuclear. Another goal is to dissuade those who are hostile from 
choosing to develop or acquire nuclear weapons. We know that credible U.S. stra- 
tegic nuclear capabilities contribute to the assurance goal: they probably also con- 
tribute to dissuasion as well. 
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TERRORISTS 

23. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, conventional 
wisdom is that nuclear weapons don’t deter terrorists. Do you agree? 

Dr. Gallucci. See response to question 2. 

Dr. Drell. I believe that nuclear weapons in large numbers have nothing to do 
with deterring terrorists. The existence of a small number may make them think 
harder about taking aggressive hostile actions, but their behavior so far pretty much 
indicates to me that terrorists are not deterred by nuclear weapons. They are bent 
on suicidal actions and willing to take actions that defy the norms of civilized behav- 
ior as we know them. 

Dr. Payne. No. Nuclear weapons may contribute to the deterrence of terrorist or- 
ganizations indirectly through their state sponsors. There is some pertinent histor- 
ical evidence demonstrating precisely this form of indirect deterrence. 

24. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, are countries 
who might either supply a terrorist with nuclear materials deterred from providing 
such materials by U.S. nuclear weapons? 

Dr. Gallucci. See response to question 2. 

Dr. Drell. I see no clear evidence of this. However diplomacy can be valuable in 
providing incentives for restraints against such actions. I think the seriousness of 
our diplomatic efforts to address terrorism and at the same time reduce our reliance 
on nuclear weapons will be an effective approach. 

Dr. Payne. I believe U.S. nuclear capabilities are critical to the deterrence of 
North Korea, which may be such a state. 


A deterred united states 

25. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, do nuclear 
weapons deter the United States? If so, under what circumstances? 

Dr. Gallucci. One could imagine the United States deciding against the invasion 
of a country possessing nuclear weapons. 

Dr. Drell. I recognize that nuclear weapons played a big role in deterring poten- 
tial U.S. actions during the Cold War. At present I can speculate that measures the 
U.S. might initiate against countries, such as regime change or use of preventive 
offensive military force, might not be considered against countries who have nuclear 
weapons, even in small numbers, that could cause harm to us. This is what makes 
it urgent for the United States to make clear that our policy and potential uses of 
force are such as not to give them cause to feel the need to deter us by getting nu- 
clear weapons. 

Dr. Payne. The United Stales is susceptible to both nuclear and non-nuclear de- 
terrence threats. The complete vulnerability of the U.S. civilian population to attack 
contributes to this susceptibility. 

26. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, do United States 
nuclear weapons or policy drive others to attain nuclear weapons or impact deci- 
sions about the number of nuclear weapons they have? If yes, what impact does or 
should this phenomenon have on U.S. nuclear policy? 

Dr. Gallucci. Clearly the Russians are sensitive to U.S. nuclear weapons deci- 
sions, and we ought to take account of their possible responses when we make such 
decisions. Over the long-term, if we emphasize the utility of nuclear weapons for our 
security, other states are more likely to consider such weapons for their security. 
That is one reason why we should try, with the Russians, to reduce the size of nu- 
clear forces and avoid deploying new nuclear systems. 

Dr. Drell. I think a U.S. commitment to honor the provisions of the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty as mentioned earlier and to reduce its discriminatory features by reduc- 
ing our nuclear arsenal, and its relevance in our policies, will contribute to reducing 
interests in other countries becoming nuclear. It is difficult to preach the virtues of 
a nonproliferation regime and of staying nonnuclear if we ourselves continue im- 
proving our nuclear arsenal and retaining large numbers. That is why, how we limit 
and justify our Reliable Replacement Warhead (RRW) program is so important, as 
I have testified. 

Dr. Payne. In many cases, the number and type of U.S. nuclear weapons and U.S. 
nuclear force policy will have no impact on decisions to acquire nuclear weapons. 
The exceptions to this rule of thumb are those countries that have been under the 
U.S. “nuclear umbrella.” If that umbrella becomes incredible, they will feel increas- 
ing pressure to acquire their own nuclear capabilities. 
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HOW MANY NUCLEAR WARHEADS 

27. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, we have talked 
about deterrence and that nuclear weapons play a role in deterrence, how effective 
a deterrent against what types of actors will continue to be a point of debate, but 
now let’s talk about how many we need. How many total weapons do we need, how 
many deployed, by when and for how long? 

Dr. Gallucci. I addressed numbers in my prepared statement, but I am generally 
attracted to Dr. Drell’s assessment. 

Dr. Drell. Responses to these two questions are contained in my study with 
former Ambassador James Goodby entitled “What Are Nuclear Weapons For? — Rec- 
ommendations for Restructuring U.S. Strategic Nuclear Forces,” published in April 
2005 by the Arms Control Association. This report has been submitted for inclusion 
in the record of these hearings. I quote several relevant paragraphs from it: “First, 
as to the number of potential targets, we assume that Russian nuclear forces will 
decrease in numbers comparable to what we are proposing for the U.S. force. For 
reasons having as much to do with historical and political baggage as with military 
requirements, this assumption will be a major determinant of the size of the U.S. 
operationally-deployed force, as it appears to be today. . . .” 

“We estimate that a U.S. strategic force of some 500 operationally-deployed war- 
heads would be more than adequate for deterrence. Borrowing the notion of the Nu- 
clear Posture Review, this force level would be enough to provide a degree of flexi- 
bility in a fluid security environment. This number is large enough to deal with the 
targets described generically in the Nuclear Posture Review as instruments of polit- 
ical control and military power . . . leadership and military capabilities, particu- 
larly weapons of mass destruction, military command facilities and other centers of 
control and infrastructure that support military forces.’ We estimate these military 
targets, under the conditions we postulate, to number between 200 and 300, and we 
have sized the operationally-deployed force of strategic warheads at a larger number 
of 500 for reasons of operational conservatism. The excess allows for force readiness 
concerns, multiple targeting where needed, and the possibility of very sudden and 
unexpected surprises from Russia, for example, a breakdown in its military com- 
mand and control caused by technical failures or a takeover by renegades. As Russia 
and the United States move farther away from the nuclear deterrent trap in which 
they are still ensnared, the sizing of their stockpiles would depend on other concerns 
and could be further reduced. The 500 operationally-deployed warheads would be 
augmented by those from the Responsive Force, which would be configured in two 
parts, the first able to respond to a rapidly building crisis — a Ready Responsive 
Force — and a second able to respond to strategic warning signals on a timescale of 
a year or more — a Strategic Responsive Force. This use of the Responsive Force un- 
derscores the need for sustaining an infrastructure for supporting it as well as the 
need to provide this force with appropriate hardening and concealment. As we look 
ahead a few years into the future, the total Responsive Force should have 400-500 
warheads, a number comparable to the operationally-deployed one. This number 
would be adequate to target roughly 200 additional Russian sites, for example, those 
affecting industrial recovery — the major nodes in the electric power grid and air, 
ground, and rail transportation systems, as well as major industrial sites. These tar- 
gets and the forces to attack them may be viewed, we hope, as only temporary rem- 
nants of the Cold War policy of assured destruction that may be discarded before 
long in the dustbin of history. In time, nuclear deterrence might be maintained en- 
tirely with a Responsive Force without an operationally-deployed force.”. . . 

“Potential Chinese targets are likely to cover the same generic list as for Russia, 
cited above, including their strategic strike forces, command and control centers, 
major military bases, and ports in the vicinity of Taiwan. With China’s long-range 
nuclear forces remaining at anything like their present levels, the target list would 
be considerably smaller than tbe 200-300 estimated for Russia. This list would not 
generate U.S. force requirements in addition to the numbers we have proposed for 
hypothetical emergencies involving Russia. The same warhead can be targeted 
against multiple designated ground zeros. Yet, if there were drastic changes in the 
worldwide strategic picture that led the United States to simultaneous major nu- 
clear confrontations against Russia and China, the United States would evidently 
begin a major buildup of its own. This would take time, but so would a major Chi- 
nese buildup. The force configuration of “500-1500” that we propose provides a ready 
basis for such U.S. action.”. . . . 

“Regarding potential targets in North Korea or Iran, the list presumably would 
be much shorter because the territories are smaller, and the numbers of defense- 
related installations are much fewer than in Russia and China. That list would very 
likely be limited to single digits in each country.” 
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Dr. Payne. There is no set specific number of deployed nuclear weapons that can 
be identified as being required for deterrence for a set point-in-time or length of 
time because deterrence requirements are dynamic, and because U.S. force require- 
ments are also affected by assurance and dissuasion goals. That is why the 2001 
NPR recommended flexibility and the range of 1,700-2,200 operationally-deployed 
nuclear weapons. 

28. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, are the numbers 
driven by specific targets, and countries, or by capabilities? 

Dr. Gallucci. Our numbers should be sensitive to the targets of the various kinds 
we identify to create the most credible deterrent threat. 

Dr. Drell. See response to question 27. 

Dr. Payne. The appropriate range of numbers and the need for flexibility can be 
affected by each of these variables, which are not mutually exclusive, and also by 
the requirements for assurance and dissuasion. 

29. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, what under- 
standing should guide the decision to study the RRW and how do the numbers influ- 
ence the nuclear weapons complex of the future? 

Dr. Gallucci. Please see my prepared statement. 

Dr. Drell. The RRW program has two parts. The first is to transform the nuclear 
complex, and the second, to change the designs of the nuclear weapons in the arse- 
nal. Concerning the first part, the nuclear complex needs serious attention as I tes- 
tified. Parts of it date back to WWII and need to be updated in order for us to main- 
tain the safety and reliability of the warheads in the stockpile as their numbers de- 
crease. However the U.S. needs a clear statement of its long-term nuclear weapons 
policy goals which will determine the roles and missions of our nuclear forces, and 
their overall numbers, before we can determine the appropriate size and scope of 
the modernized infrastructure. It might be anywhere from 500 warheads to the 
present total of roughly 5,000, with between 1,700 and 2,200 actively deployed, as 
negotiated in the Treaty of Moscow. The second part of the program, to design new 
warheads, depends upon the answer to the key question of whether the goals of the 
RRW program for enhanced long-term confidence, safety, and use control can be 
achieved without underground explosive testing, a restriction that is in the legisla- 
tion creating RRW. This question is worthy of study but has yet to be answered 

Dr. Payne. We should proceed with the RRW knowing that any contemporary es- 
timate of the nuclear force characteristics and size needed for the decades ahead is 
likely to require adjustment as the future unfolds. It is likely that we will be sur- 
prised by events that transpire over time. We should avoid actions that would sig- 
nificantly constrain the ability of the U.S. to adjust our forces lo changing national 
security needs. Instead we should anticipate surprise and focus on how best to pro- 
tect a range of options for the future in an affordable, prudent manner. 

30. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, is there a rush 
to complete the feasibility study of the first RRW design? 

Dr. Gallucci. I cannot comment. 

Dr. Drell. I believe not. The current stockpile is strong and stable. Its safety and 
reliability have been confirmed by the ongoing vigorous and successful stockpile 
stewardship and life extension program which has revealed no significant evidence 
of aging problems. 

Dr. Payne. Two areas of concern seem to warrant proceeding without delay on 
the RRW. The first concern is the vulnerability of the planned stockpile and de- 
ployed force to a systemic failure of the W76 warhead — the most numerous of the 
warhead types in the stockpile. The RRW program will initially provide replacement 
warheads for the W76 and reduce the high degree of reliance on the W76 warhead. 
The second area of concern is that of the workforce on which the nation will depend 
for decades to come to make decisions on how best to sustain a safe, reliable nuclear 
stockpile. Proceeding without delay on the RRW will allow remaining experienced 
designers and engineers to work closely with those that will shortly take their 
places as the senior managers at nuclear weapon laboratories and plants. 

31. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, the U.S. will 
continue the life extension program for some time, in order to ensure the safety, se- 
curity, and reliability of the current stockpile. Before we know if the RRW is fea- 
sible, how many warheads of any specific type should go through life extension? 

Dr. Gallucci. I cannot comment. 

Dr. Drell. I think the first order of business is to establish a scientific and tech- 
nical consensus as to whether the LLNL led effort to design the first RRW can 
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achieve its goal of enhanced long-term confidence, safety, and use control relative 
to our current stockpile weapons, without underground explosive testing, before 
moving on to additional designs. The first design was chosen, as announced by 
NNSA, as a relatively conservative design and therefore should be in the strongest 
position to face up to the challenge of satisfying those criteria but this has yet to 
be established, and doing so will take time. 

Dr. Payne. The RRW concept has not yet begun engineering development, and the 
RRW concept, while promising, is still unproven. 1 recommend against significant 
cut backs an planned warhead lift extension programs at this time. Significant re- 
ductions in life extension programs would be warranted after laboratory officials 
conclude that the RRW can be developed and certified without nuclear testing and 
have demonstrated that the country can produce replacement quantities of the 
RRW. 

32. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, will the stock- 
pile size vary if the RRW design is feasible? 

Dr. Gallucci. I cannot comment. 

Dr. Drell. A nuclear policy decision clarifying what are the missions and targets 
for our nuclear weapons will have a major impact on the size of the stockpile. This 
could cause a swing of an order of magnitude in their numbers, as discussed in the 
report that I mentioned earlier and submitted for the record (Drell and Goodby 
“A^at Are Nuclear Weapons For?,” ACA report, April 2005). 

Dr. Payne. I anticipate that, for a specific force structure and operationally-de- 
ployed nuclear force, the total size of the nuclear warhead stockpile needed will dif- 
fer significantly depending on whether or not RRW is feasible, and developed and 
deployed. The stockpile with RRW warheads should be significantly smaller in num- 
ber and with fewer warhead types. 

33. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, do you think 
that the RRW alone will allow substantial reductions in the total size of the stock- 
pile, not just the number of warheads deployed? 

Dr. Gallucci. I cannot comment. 

Dr. Drell. It is hard to predict whether the RRW alone would allow substantial 
reductions in the total size or cost to the stockpile since the current, so-called legacy, 
stockpile meets current high standards of safety and lifetime stability. However the 
infrastructure, when modernized, may have a significant effect by achieving im- 
proved efficiency with consolidation of many sites and modem technology. I think 
a more important factor in this case will be the modernized infrastructure. 

Dr. Payne. I expect that development and production of RRW warheads will re- 
sult in a substantial reduction in die total size of the stockpile of nuclear warheads. 
Risk of reliability failures in the operationally-deployed force is currently managed 
by retaining an inventory of backup warheads in storage. With an operating nuclear 
warhead infrastructure that is responsive to unanticipated warhead problems, the 
need for a large inventory of back up warheads would no longer exist. 


FIRST use 

34. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, first use of nu- 
clear weapons is an ambiguous element of U.S. nuclear policy. Should it remain am- 
biguous? 

Dr. Gallucci. Yes. 

Dr. Drell. I believe it should remain ambiguous to the extent that we say that 
first use of nuclear weapons would be determined by a policy of “defensive last re- 
sort.” I do not support an explicit statement of “no first use,” although I can think 
of no circumstance now which would clearly call for first use. However I don’t have 
confidence that I can anticipate all possible circumstances and therefore I think one 
should be clear that we view these as weapons only for “defensive last resort.” State- 
ments stronger than that have the deficiency at anticipating how one would behave 
in extreme circumstances. That is hazardous and I wouldn’t be confident that an 
adversary would stick by such a pledge either. 

Dr. Payne. U.S. policy is not ambiguous nor should it be so. The United States 
retains the first use option for the purposes of deterrence and assurance. 

35. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, are there cred- 
ible scenarios in which the United States would use a nuclear weapon in the first 
instance? 
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Dr. Gallucci. There are scenarios, but they are not particularly credible. The 
threat from the Warsaw Pact is no more, but one could just barely imagine a con- 
ventional conflict in Asia involving China in which we could not defend our allies 
or our forces without using or threatening to use a nuclear weapon first. 

Dr. Drell. I can think of no credible scenario at this time in which the United 
States would initiate first use of a nuclear weapon. 

Dr. Payne. There are plausible scenarios. For example, with very limited U.S. de- 
fensive capabilities and in the continuing absence of non-nuclear capabilities for 
long-range prompt global strike, upon tactical warning of a WMD missile launch, 
the only option for preventing a WMD strike against U.S. cities could be first use 
against the enemy’s missile launch sites. 

36. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, would first use 
escalate or de-escalate a conflict? 

Dr. Gallucci. This is unknowable, but the hope would be that by having esca- 
lation dominance, it would de-escalate. 

Dr. Drell. This would be such an historically unprecedented move that there is 
no previous experience to give guidance to trjdng to answer that question. My great- 
est fear is that, in the confusion of a conflict where not all data is accurately deter- 
minable, an exchange could escalate due to faulty information about the size, num- 
ber, and impact of the first events. The initial shock might also paralyze any further 
action. I just don’t know but I wouldn’t bet on it. 

Dr. Payne. Either is possible, depending on the circumstances. The risk of esca- 
lation would have to be compared to the risk of American cities being destroyed if 
the U.S. chose to await the opponent’s first use. 


NEGATIVE SECURITY ASSURANCE 

37. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, a longstanding 
United States policy has been not to attack with nuclear weapons a non-nuclear 
weapon state unless that non-weapons state aligns with a state that attacks the 
United States with a nuclear weapon. Is this negative security assurance still a 
valid policy doctrine? 

Dr. Gallucci. Yes. 

Dr. Drell. Yes. 

Dr. Payne. The statement is incorrect. The Clinton administration rightly claimed 
the right of U.S. “belligerent reprisal” in the event of an attack against the United 
States involving a non-nuclear state’s use of chemical or biological weapons. This 
Clinton administration position was and remains prudent. 


MOSCOW treaty 

38. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, under the Mos- 
cow Treaty the United States and Russia agreed to operationally deploy no more 
than 1,700-2,200 nuclear weapons by 2012. But the Treaty is non-binding, as it has 
no duration, and is non-verifiable. Each side is free to determine when a weapon 
is operationally-deployed. Should the Treaty be modified? Eor example, should it be 
modified to be durable? 

Dr. Gallucci. The treaty should be made a treaty as we have understood such 
treaties, that is, with specific numbers to be achieved well within the duration of 
the treaty, with important ambiguities resolved, and with verification provisions. 

Dr. Drell. Yes. The verification provisions for the Moscow Treaty rely on START 
II which expires in 2009. These provisions should be extended beyond that date, and 
should be made more specific in terms of which systems are being counted, and in- 
cluding restraints on the non-deployed Reserve Eorces, that currently number per- 
haps up to twice as many as the deployed ones. 

Dr. Payne. The statement again is incorrect. The Moscow Treaty is binding and 
is as verifiable as other treaties with the applicable verification provisions of START 
I. The Treaty’s ceilings or further reductions could be made to extend beyond 2012. 
Whether this would be prudent or imprudent will depend on the geopolitical condi- 
tions at the lime and their outlook for the future. 

39. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, is it possible 
to accelerate the reductions in deployed nuclear weapons under the Treaty? 

Dr. Gallucci. I cannot comment. 

Dr. Drell. Yes, and I recommend that reductions proceed along the lines dis- 
cussed in my answers to questions 27 and 28, and more fully in my article with 
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Goodby “What Are Nuclear Weapons For?”, where we spell out a specific deployment 
scheme. 

Dr. Payne. Yes, in principle. The NPR called for periodic assessments of the geo- 
political and technical conditions pertaining in the future to help determine whether 
these conditions would permit the prudent acceleration of reductions or not. 

40. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, when the Senate 
was considering the Moscow Treaty, administration witnesses testified that 
verification provisions were not needed in the Moscow Treaty because the provisions 
of the START could be used. The START expires in 2009, before the Moscow Treaty 
goes into effect in 2012. Should the START be extended? 

Dr. Gallucci. Yes. 

Dr. Drell. Yes, for reasons above. 

Dr. Payne. I believe that portions of the START I verification provisions should 
be extended. 

41. Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Gallucci, Dr. Drell, and Dr. Payne, the Moscow 
Treaty talks about the number of warheads deployed, what about the number of 
warheads not deployed. Currently there are about four warheads in reserve for 
every warhead deployed. What will enable a reduction in the ratio of deployed to 
reserve warheads? 

Dr. Gallucci. I cannot comment. 

Dr. Drell. In order to reduce the ratio of Reserve to deployed warheads one 
would need to add verification provisions including transparency measures. In an- 
swer to an opposite question to reduce the ratio deployed to Reserve Forces, one 
could remove prompt launched procedures from the warheads on the actively de- 
ployed systems. One scheme for this was spelled out in Drell and Goodby, referred 
to earlier, which suggested working toward a force structure with Reserve warheads 
only, numbering 600. Many measures have been discussed such as removing war- 
heads from the ICBMs, in the same way that bombs have been removed from the 
bomber force which is no longer on standing alert. Many other schemes have been 
proposed. All would require greater transparency in dealing with the Russians in 
order to make sure that reciprocal actions are taken in parallel. 

Dr. Payne. Most obviously, the timely development and deployment of the RRW. 


Question Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 

AGING-RELATED ISSUES IN THE ENDURING STOCKPILE 

42. Senator Sessions. Dr. Drell, your testimony during the hearing seemed to in- 
dicate that because recent reviews of plutonium aging concerns have projected 
longer pit lifetimes, aging-related issues will not manifest in the stockpile and are 
not a matter of urgency. Were your comments exclusive to plutonium aging concerns 
or did you mean to indicate that you are not aware of any aging-related concerns 
bearing on any of the warhead components or materials? 

Dr. Drell. I know of no significant aging affects showing a deterioration of the 
warheads over time, but we must be vigilant in looking for such effects. I believe 
we must continue a strong stockpile stewardship and life extension program that 
maintains detailed scrutiny for unanticipated aging effects showing up. We must be 
prepared to see any warning signs of aging that may arise, and to respond to them 
as needed, in order to retain confidence in our nuclear deterrent. 

[Whereupon, at 12:32 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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